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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


Votume XXVIII JUNE, 1933 Number 9 


Editorial 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South at Williamsburg will pass into 
history as one of the most enjoyable in the series. The setting 
was unique and of intriguing interest, the arrangements had been 
well thought out by Professor Wagener and other members of the 
Local Committee and were carried through with exactness, the 
program was well above the average and engaged the attention 
of a high percentage of those in attendance, Southern hospitality 
was everywhere in evidence, everything possible being done for 
the comfort and happiness of the guests, the weather man kindly 
afforded a three-day interval of sunshine and balmy breezes be- 
tween two periods of rain, and the attendance (approximating 
two hundred), though falling short of a few unusually large 
meetings, compared favorably with most of the others and was 
marked, especially in those who had a share in the program, by 
the distance over which the visitors had come — under all the 
circumstances it was extraordinary. 

The program was carried through as printed in the March 
JouRNAL except that Miss Clifford, Professor Dorjahn, and 
Professor Game found it necessary to withdraw. In place of the 
last named Professor Robinson of the University of Cincinnati 
presided over the reading of papers at the Saturday session, and 
as a substitute for the other two Professor Harland of the Uni- 
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versity of North Carolina read a paper on “Writing in the 
Mycenaean Age.” 

The new president is Professor G. A. Harrer of the University 
of North Carolina, and the new vice-president Professor Gert- 
rude Smith of the University of Chicago, while Professor Dun- 
ham was reélected secretary-treasurer. On account of his duties 
with the American Philological Association Professor Flickinger 
again asked to be relieved of his positions as editor-in-chief and 
business manager of the CLASSICAL JOURNAL, and he will be suc- 
ceeded in both capacities by Dean Walter Miller of the University 
of Missouri. The state vice-presidents were reélected except for 
Iowa and Virginia, which will now be represented by Mrs. 
Minnie Keys Flickinger of Iowa City and Miss Susan Roberts 
of East Radford, respectively. On the Executive Committee Pro- 
fessor Wagener of the College of William and Mary succeeds 
Professor Bassett of Southwestern. The secretary reported a 
relatively small loss of members, and a comfortable financial situ- 
ation. The next annual meeting will be held with Colorado 
College at Colorado Springs March 29-31, 1934. Quod felix 
faustumque sit! 





HORACE AND HIS BIMILLENNIUM * 


By Wiuuts A. Exus 
Lombard, III. 


A bimillennial celebration of the birth of the poet Horace has 
been proposed for 1935, and the campaign has been launched. 
The unqualified, and perhaps unexpected, success of the recent 
Vergil celebration is of course responsible for this suggestion and 
furnishes whatever encouragement there may be for carrying it 
out. 

In calculating the chances of a successful celebration for 
Horace a number of things must be considered, and the bearing 
of most of them on the question is obvious. When Vergil was 
honored, the observance of a man’s two-thousandth birthday was 
something new under the sun. In the case of Horace this will not 
be true, and there will not be the same challenge in it. To most 
persons who became interested in varying degrees in the Vergil 
celebration the poet was known only through his epic. It is the 
story-teller, the bard, who makes the wide appeal. If Vergil had 
written only the Eclogues and Georgics, would his bimillennium 
have been observed? And last — and most apparent of all the 
inequalities in the comparison — our high schools had a large 
part in honoring Vergil. What could they do for Horace? 

Now if by some means it were possible for Horace himself to 
have a vote on this question of celebrating, I feel certain he would 
vote yes. For Horace was fully cognizant of his merits, as he 

1 Read at the twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South at Williamsburg, Va., April 15, 1933. [Mr. Ellis 
is chief proofreader of the Chicago Daily News and, in addition to being one 
of our Associate Editors and a frequent contributor to Hints, has already 
published two articles in the Crassica, JourNAL; cf. “Having Fun with 


Latin,” xxiv (1929), 421-28, and “Those Good Old Days — Comment from 
the Sidelines,” xxvir (1932), 484-96. — R. C. F.] 
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more than once gives evidence. In his poems he has reared a 
monument more enduring than bronze and loftier than the pyra- 
mids that shall defy the rains and winds and the flight of ages. 
Again, on no feeble pinion shall he soar as a snowy swan to im- 
mortality, and the whole world shall know him. Why bother with 
a tomb? 

Independently of Horace’s not unfavorable opinion of himself, 
let us make our own estimate. He defends his own criticism of 
Lucilius, his predecessor in satire; he defends Lucilius’ criticism 
of Accius and Ennius; he says that even Homer may be criticized. 
So come, Horace, and take your turn, with the eyes of the twenti- 
eth century fixed upon you. 

Horace is coarse — exceedingly coarse — in spots, and some 
of the spots are rather large. When Charles Anthon brought out 
his edition of our poet about the middle of the nineteenth century 
he found it advisable — even necessary — to make numerous 
omissions. There could be no more zealous expurgator than the 
good doctor. And yet his volume is a good-sized one, not all of 
its size being accounted for by the doctor’s well-known generosity 
in the matter of notes. Many famous books of former days are 
now printed in expurgated and unexpurgated editions, the differ- 
ence being that the latter are more sought after and usually bring 
higher prices. But we would not say that these books should be 
destroyed. Our own Shakespeare was not always what might 
be called refined, but there have been celebrations in his honor 
and doubtless there will be others. 

Horace is repetitious, say some critics. He is like some preach- 
ers who have only three or four sets of sermon notes. I do not 
admit that he is as bad as that. He does some harping on a single 
string, but in his criticisms he usually shows us more than one 
angle of the same subject. 

Some of Horace’s verse is trivial, someone may object. And 
the answer to this is, Of what well-known poet cannot the same 
be said? Even genius cannot be always at its highest. Recurring 
to Shakespeare, we must of course have his complete works on 
our shelves, but how many of us have read them all? We have 
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our favorite plays, and we read them and sometimes see them on 
the stage, but we do not worry much about the others. If only 
half of Shakespeare’s plays had been preserved, provided it were 
the right half, his fame would suffer not a whit. 

The job of court poet is a difficult one. I believe that Horace’s 
odes laudatory of Augustus — often extravagantly laudatory — 
lack spontaneity, and in that lack betray the fact that they were 
“stunts.” What made-to-order poem of any British laureate 
stands out? But Kipling, who was not a laureate, wrote the ‘‘Re- 
cessional.’’ Horace had to be converted from his republicanism. 
His friendship for Maecenas, however, seems to have been gen- 
uine, and the poems addressed to him appear to reflect the poet’s 
true feeling. 

Well, we've shot our last arrow, and our quiver is empty. And 
there stands Horace smiling — no, laughing — at us. He knows 
we can’t hurt him. 

“Ha, ha!’ he says. “All my predictions are verified, and all 
my boasting has been justified. Nay, I was too modest. When I 
said that the Spaniards should be instructed by the study of my 
writings, I might have gone further and shown how these Span- 
iards would one day be instrumental in sending my poems across 
the unknown ocean to a new continent, where thousands of young 
men and women in schools of learning would study them; where 
many persons, including newspaper column conductors and con- 
tributors, would translate, adapt, imitate, or parody them, and 
where associations of teachers would gather to listen to learned 
(sic) disquisitions upon them. How do you account for it?” 

Now, I shall not presume to tell anyone why he or she should 
admire and enjoy Horace. On such a subject I cannot speak with 
authority. All I can do is to tell why I myself like our poet. I 
have never been a teacher of the classics, and my status is strictly 
that of an amateur. In some way I made the discovery during 
my schooldays that the portions of Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Xeno- 
phon, and Homer which our curriculum embraced fell far short 
of exhausting the classics, and I was stimulated to explorations 
further afield. The result is that I have been ever since a dabbler 
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in the classics. As a proofreader — or perhaps I should say a 
corrector for the press — it sometimes falls to my lot to read 
things that give me little pleasure. From the hog market, the 
society news, the radio programs, and the instructions for play- 
ing bridge I turn with relief to other things. And what will carry 
me so far away as the ancient classics? And from these let us 
now single out Horace. 

I shall not concern myself with the question whether Horace 
had one country seat or two, or whether he was more of an Epi- 
curean than a Stoic; nor shall I worry about the state of his 
morals, since it is now too late to do anything about it. I feel 
that his practice sometimes failed to conform to his precept, and 
that even his precept was at times not all we could wish; but I am 
taking the man just as he shows himself to us. He is more useful 
for our purpose than if he were a Cato. For he shows us a cross- 
section of the life of Rome at one of the most interesting periods 
of her history. The variety of the contacts he brings us is amaz- 
ing. He is in touch with all classes, from the highest to the 
lowest, and there is little that escapes his keen observation. His 
pictures are vivid, and under his touch Rome and the Romans 
seem to live again. 

Here is a street scene: “A perspiring contractor hurries along 
with his mules and porters; a great derrick lifts first a stone and 
then a beam; sad funerals dispute the way with huge carts; here 
runs a mad dog, there a hog smeared with mire.” 

Other touches familiar to the readers of Horace are his escape 
from the bore who was haled to court amid the excitement of 
gathering crowds; Volteius Mena, glimpsed at one time caring 
for his finger nails in a barber’s booth, at another selling odds 
and ends to the wearers of tunics; we see the elbowing throngs, 
the children at their games. 

And Horace, like Vergil, takes us to the country. Vergil sings 
— and sings beautifully — of the farmer’s life, but he has not 
the personal touch of Horace. Horace is himself a part of his 
country scenes. We cannot think of the Sabine farm without 
thinking of him. 
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“You stay in the nest,’”’ he wrote to Aristius Fuscus, a lover of 
the city. “I praise the brooks of the pleasant country, its moss- 
covered rocks, its groves. Do you ask why? I begin to live and 
reign as soon as | have put behind me what you lift to the skies 
with your clamorous praise.”’ 

To his friend Quinctius he describes his farm in some detail 
and with evident pride and fondness, but his feeling for it he best 
sums up in the words addressed to his caretaker — “the little 
farm which makes me myself again.”” Horace, the sophisticated 
city dweller, had, like Vergil, been reared a farmer’s boy, and the 
experiences of his later years could not tear from his heart his 
love for the country. Miss Haight in her Horace and His Art of 
Enjoyment * has a good chapter on “Country Days.” 

But whether in the city or the country, it is men, human beings, 
that move Horace. His fundamental interests are in the values 
of life. His philosophy is a homely one. He tells us nothing new, 
but he gives to the old an appealing forcefulness. He is not an 
extremist. The “golden mean” — the aurea mediocritas — is 
the basis of his wisdom. 

Now, if I may be pardoned these commonplaces, so difficult to 
avoid in speaking of this much-discussed poet, I shall try to give 
my Own impressions of Horace and my experiences in reading 
him. 

When I say that the Odes give me more pleasure than do the 
Satires and Epistles I think I am sharing the opinion of most 
readers of Horace today. Putting aside the Ars Poetica, of which 
the courageous Ben Jonson made a complete metrical translation, 
comparatively few English poets, and they for the greater part 
the earlier ones, have spent time on the Satires and Epistles, 
while poets of every period since the Renaissance have reveled 
in the Odes.* Certainly poets of today and of recent times have 


2 Cf. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Horace and His Art of Enjoyment: New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Co. (1925), 146-73. 

8Cf. The Odes of Horace, Latin Text with Translations Chosen by H. E. 
Butler: Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (1932). Thirty-four poets, from Ben 
Jonson (1573-1637) to Sir William Watson (still living), share in the trans- 
lations. 
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preferred them. In America Eugene Field popularized them 
forty years ago in a newspaper column, and of him I shall speak 
again later. The Messrs. Whicher, father and son, have done 
some clever work with them, and there are others. 

The appeal of the Satires is in their humor, their reflection of 
life, and their often forceful presentation of truth. But as poetry 
they leave something to be desired. Satire does not seem to be 
of the substance of poetry. Perhaps that is the reason that the 
versified satire is out of style today, and that literary “roasting” 
is done in vigorous and carefully chosen prose. 

We learn our first Latin hexameters from Vergil, and the 
beauty of his cadences so possesses us that sometimes Horace’s 
negligent use of this meter jars upon us. The employment of this 
stately verse as the vehicle of coarse humor or invective seems 
almost a profanation of it. The poetry is gone out of it. And 
yet, because the substance is sometimes worthy of the form, there 
are passages of real beauty to be found in the Satires, and this is 
true in still greater measure in the more temperate Epistles. 

I should be more hesitant in offering this opinion were it not 
that it is concurred in by some who can speak with higher critical 
authority than I, and that Horace himself seems to agree with 
me. In answer to criticism of his satire he says: 

Well, then, hear something in reply. To begin with, I will exclude 
myself from the number of those whom I am willing to call poets. For 
you would not say it was enough just to give a turn to a verse, nor 
would you call anyone a poet who, like me, writes lines more resembling 
ordinary talk. If one has native gifts, if one has the divine fire and the 
power of exalted utterance, let him be honored with the name of poet. 
Therefore some have questioned the propriety of calling comedy by the 
name of poetry; for neither in expression nor in substance has it spirit 
and power, and it is nothing more than ordinary language except that it 
differs from it in its regular measure. 

But not so does he speak of his Odes, on which he bases his 
claim to immortality. In praise of them he gives himself free 
rein. Though we may concede his extravagance, we go a long 
way in agreement with him. There are among the Odes some 
gems of poetry. They are polished like jewels, and no negligent 
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line obtrudes. If I should name my favorites, my list would be 
very much like other lists made by admirers of the poet. He has 
borrowed the Greek measures, he has borrowed Greek decoration, 
but the poems are Roman. The Greek Muse speaks Latin. 

Now, how shall the common mortal enjoy the beauties of these 
poems? Not to the full through a translation, for it is as impossi- 
ble to translate poetry from one language to another as it is to 
translate a pun. We hear much today about teaching students to 
read Latin as Latin. For my part, I will admit that I can read 
Tennyson, e.g., as English much more readily than I can read 
Horace as Latin. But I have found a way to beat this difficulty, 
at least in part. I take one of my favorites, such as “Chloe, the 
Timid Fawn,” or the “Bandusian Fount,” of which I have made 
a careful translation, and read the original until the meaning 
comes to me directly from the Latin, and the translation fades 
away. I would not even hint that anyone here present could be 
reduced to such dire straits — but the method is not copyrighted. 

Yet if Horace is to be popularized for an occasion so unusual 
as a bimillennial celebration, it must be done largely through 
translations. That this is possible was demonstrated forty years 
ago by Eugene Field. Mr. Dennis, editor-in-chief of the Chicago 
Daily News, was for many years a fellow-worker with Field on 
the Morning News, later known as the Record. A few years ago 
he published a book in which he gives some space to the poet’s 
work with Horace. Field’s translations and imitations appeared 
in his daily column, “Sharps and Flats,” and created something 
of a stir. They won both praise and censure. 

“Some solemn critics,’ says Mr. Dennis,* “denounced his “inso- 
lence’ in turning famous classic poems into modern slang, but as 
a rule lovers of Horace acknowledged the force of Field’s argu- 
ment that his paraphrases merely modernized the poems while 
retaining their spirit. 

In paraphrasing the lighter verses of Horace, [said Field] I begin by 
asking myself how Horace would write them if he were alive today amid 


Cf. Charles H. Dennis, Eugene Field’s Creative Years: New York, 
Doubleday, Page and Co. (1924), 167 f., quoted by permission. 
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surroundings similar to mine. His was a joyous spirit, and certainly he 
would express himself rhythmically and with mirthful lightness if he 
were now on earth. So I try to interpret Horace in a way to bring his 
pagan poetry up to date. At least I give him the best I have in the shop. 


On another occasion Field thus expressed himself on the same 
subject : 


We must despair of having any satisfactory rendering of the Venu- 
sian’s work until the old-school college professor has passed away and 
until the poets-in-embryo are made to understand, as youths, that 
Horace was not a demigod or a bugaboo, but simply a mortal man im- 
bued with the weaknesses, the appetites, and the passions as well as the 
stronger, nobler qualities of humanity. If he were on earth today how 
Horace would scout at the solemn asses who, with no sympathy for 
those kindly, genial qualities which make his verses immortal, plane and 
saw and hammer at his genius like so many job-lot carpenters ! 


Permit me to read Field’s version ° of the “Bandusian Fount”’: 


O fountain of Bandusia! 
Whence crystal waters flow, 
With garlands gay and wine I'll pay 
The sacrifice I owe: 
A sportive kid with budding horns 
I have, whose crimson blood 
Anon shall dye and sanctify 
Thy cool and babbling flood. 


O fountain of Bandusia! 
The Dog Star’s hateful spell 
No evil brings into the springs 
That from thy bosom well: 
Here oxen, wearied by the plow, 
The roving cattle here 
Hasten in quest of certain rest, 
And quaff thy gracious cheer. 


O fountain of Bandusia! 
Ennobled shalt thou be, 

For I shall sing the joys that spring 
Beneath yon ilex tree. 

Yes, fountain of Bandusia, 
Posterity shall know 


5 Cf. Eugene and Roswell Field, Echoes from the Sabine Farm: New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons (1911), 10f., quoted by permission. 
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The cooling brooks that from thy nooks 
Singing and dancing go. 


® “has not 


“What lover of Horace,” says Professor Showerman, 
felt his inmost being cleansed and refreshed by the simple and 
exquisite art of “The Bandusian Spring,’ whose cameo of sixty- 
eight Latin words in four stanzas is an unapproachable model of 
vividness, elegance, purity and restraint?” 

O crystal-bright Bandusian spring, 
Worthy thou of the mellow wine 

And flowers I give to thy pure depths; 
A kid the morrow shall be thine. 


The day of lustful strife draws on, 
The starting horn begins to gleam; 
In vain! His red blood soon shall tinge 
The waters of thy clear, cold stream. 


The Dog Star’s fiercely blazing hour 
Ne’er with its heat doth change thy pool; 
To wandering flock and ploughworn steer 
Thou givest waters fresh and cool. 


Thee, too, mong storied founts I'll place, 
Singing the oak that slants the steep, 
Above the hollowed home of rock 
From which thy prattling streamlets leap. 

If time were available, I should like to read also the version of 
Roswell Field, the brother of Eugene, and that of Whicher 
filius. All these renderings are, for metrical and rhymed versions, 
fairly close to the original; yet each has its own touch. From the 
same sources I might bring for comparison four renderings of 
“Chloe,” but I think this will not be necessary to the making of 
my point, which is that Horace is more than an inspiration — 
he is a contagion. When he sings he makes others sing. 

For a dozen years prior to his death in 1921 Bert Leston Tay- 
lor (B. L. T.) conducted the popular Line-o’-Type column in 
the Chicago Tribune. Though he received each day ten times as 

6 Cf. Grant Showerman, Horace and His Influence (Our Debt to Greece 


and Rome Series): New York, Longmans, Green and Co. (1922), 153 f., 
quoted by permission. 
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many contributions as he had space to print, he would always 
give the classics a “break.” Among his regular contributors was 
a group of lovers of the classics, of which I was a humble mem- 
ber. Others were Keith Preston and Payson S. Wild. Horace, 
Martial, and Anacreon had their innings. I fear that sometimes, 
in our eagerness to make some point of our own, we were, in our 
imitations and parodies, unjust to the helpless old poets who 
were our inspiration. Horace especially, a humorist who was 
often in earnest and who reminds us that it is possible to tell the 
truth even with a laugh, suffered as the late Mark Twain used to 
do, because no one would permit him to be serious even for a 
moment. I myself must plead guilty to having parodied one of 
Horace’s most serious and beautiful odes, his prayer to Apollo. 
Perhaps you will permit me to read it. B. L. T., as was his 
custom, supplied the title: 
Ou, Let Us Smire THE TUNEFUL Liar! 


Should e’er a fane to Phoebus rise 

"Neath our serene Columbian skies, 

I’d mingle with the worshipers 

And then, like Horace, spring some verse: 


“As marble rises to his name, 

What shall I from Apollo claim? 

As pours the first wine from the flask, 
What shall I of his favor ask? 

No western range on which I’d keep, 
In countless thousands, soft-wooled sheep; 
Nor forty gushers spouting oil; 

Nor a square mile of fertile soil, 
Barns, silos, tractors, all complete, 
With billowy seas of waving wheat; 
Nor from his bounty would I crave 

A fleet of ships to ride the wave, 

And bring all ready to my hand 

Rich treasures from some foreign land. 
Let opulence from golden cup 

The wine of well-stocked cellars sup. 
Oh, not for me the pride of rank! 

I would not even own a bank. 

In winter I’d take pork and beans, 
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In summer just some garden greens. 
Latona’s son, this grant to me — 

As now I am, the same to be. 
Good health I’d ask, a mind serene, 
Old age conditioned not too mean, 
A chance to smite this lyre of mine, 
And get my jingles in the Line.” 


And then I’d ouija Hod and say, 
“Old man, how do you get that way?” 

I speak of this successful popularizing of Horace with news- 
paper readers by way of suggesting what may be done in 1935. 
I have sounded out one column conductor, and he indicates his 
willingness to help. I believe a properly conducted campaign 
would gain cooperation and publicity from the newspapers for a 
Horatian bimillennium, as was the case with the Vergil celebra- 
tion. 

I have mentioned as a serious handicap to the success of a 
Horatian celebration the fact that he is not read in high schools, 
which had so large a part in honoring Vergil. But this is not 
insuperable. I have suggested to Professor Flickinger that he 
prepare a high-school edition of Horace. This would be a pam- 
phlet of perhaps thirty-two pages, containing selections accom- 
panied by translations and explanatory notes. These could be 
circulated at a few cents a copy and would give third- and fourth- 
year pupils a taste (or perhaps a foretaste) of the Venusian bard. 
High-school teachers and our New York Service Bureau could 
be of great assistance in circulating them. 

And now may we give our thought for a few moments to some 
of the reasons why Horace is worthy a bimillennial observance. 
In the first place, his impress upon our English literature has not 
been slight. It is perhaps true that as a poet his appeal has been 
largely to scholars and students. 

“For four hundred years now,” says Showerman,’ “it can 
hardly be denied that Horace rather than Vergil has been the 
representative Latin poet of humanism.” “Vergil,” he quotes 
Oliver Wendell Holmes as saying, “has been the object of an 


7 Cf. op. cit. 104 and 106. 
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adoration amounting almost to worship, but he will often be 
found on the shelf, while Horace lies on the student’s table, next 
his hand.” 

Charles P. Steinmetz, mathematical and electrical wizard, was 
for many years chief consulting engineer of the General Electric 
Company. He received his classical training in Germany. Only 
a few months before his death in 1923 he wrote to the CLASSICAL 
JouRNAL xvi (1923), 426 f. a note expressing his admiration 
of Horace and his pleasure in reading him. 

“Horace appeals to us as modern,” says President Mierow,* 
“partly because he sings of deathless themes. His poems deal with 
home and friendship, with love and warfare, with religious faith 
and with death. He is modern too in his outlook upon life; and 
his kindly spirit, his tolerance, his sense of humor, his doctrine of 
the golden mean, all serve to endear him to our present age.” 

A passage from Sir Graham Balfour’s Life of Robert Louis 
Stevenson is quoted in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL xx (1925), 564: 

A young Church of England parson, who knew him but slightly, was 
roused one morning about six o'clock by a message that Stevenson 
wanted to see him immediately. Knowing how ill his friend was, he 
threw on his clothes and rushed to Stevenson’s room, only to see a hag- 
gard face gazing from the bed-clothes, and to hear an agonized voice 
say, “For God’s sake, have you got a Horace?” 

As to the influence of Horace on various English writers, I 
must of course depend largely on the diligent researches of 
_ others, and these fortunately are available. Amanda M. Ellis has 
made a careful study of Dryden; Elizabeth Nitchie has studied 
Thackeray; Charles Knapp considers the influence of the classics 
on Smollett, with special reference to Horace; Caroline Goad has 
explored the English literature of the eighteenth century, Mary 
Rebecca Thayer that of the nineteenth. Search on the part of all 

8 Cf. CLassICAL JouRNAL xx11 (1928), 349. . 

®For the contributions mentioned in this paragraph, cf. Phil. Quart. 1v 
(1925), 39-60; Crassica, JouRNAL x1 (1918), 393-410; Class. Wk. xx 
(1929), 9-11 and 17-19; Yale Stud. in English tv (1918); The Influence of 


Horace on the Chief English Poets of the Nineteenth Century: New Haven, 
Yale University Press (1916); and Class. Wk. xxi (1929), 57-60. 
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these scholars has been rewarding. Casper J. Kraemer has listed 
in the Classical Weekly sixiy quotations from Horace encoun- 
tered in random reading. The “purple patch” appears seventeen 
times. “The expression,” says Professor Kraemer, “seems to be 
so thoroughly assimilated that it has become a part and parcel of 
our critical jargon, and is frequently not even felt to have a for- 
eign origin.”’ I have tested this myself. I asked two literary 
critics — or at least book reviewers — of my acquaintance if they 
could tell me the origin of this convenient expression for describ- 
ing decorative writing. Neither of them could do so, and both 
were much surprised to learn that they were indebted for it to 
their old friend Horace. 

But Horace, as a poet who deals with life, comes into our 
common speech as well as into our literature. In his writings we 
find equivalents for many of our pithy and proverbial sayings. 
His De gustibus non disputandum expresses fairly well our say- 
ing, “There is no accounting for tastes,” and what is his Carpe 
diem but our “Do it now?” An article in last year’s CLASSICAL 
JourNnaL (xxvu, 509-14) lists many similar expressions. 

Recently the financial editor of the Daily News introduced an 
article thus: “When Horace wrote Quae virtus et quanta, boni, 
sit vivere parvo, he was expressing a whole hard times philosophy, 
as well as telling his friends how great is the virtue of living 
upon little.” “Now,” I reflected with satisfaction, ““Horace has 
really reached the common people!” 

A second reason for honoring Horace is this: Lovers of the 
classics understand better than do most others what Rome means 
to our Western Civilization today. Therefore they are interested 
in everything pertaining to her life and her history. The Augus- 
tan Age was the momentous period of transformation that was 
preparing Rome to spread her influence throughout Europe. And 
with no disparagement of Vergil, whom nothing can crowd from 
our affection, it was Horace who was the representative poet of 
this age. He mirrors every aspect of it with a vividness and a 
fidelity that are to us a continuing wonderment. He was in it and 
of it, and whether in his more easy-going Satires and Epistles 
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or in his polished Odes, he makes it live for us in all its variety, 
its movement, its passion, its struggle; in all its hopes, its achieve- 
ments, its pleasures. He brings it to us as if it were but yesterday. 
He does for us what no mere history of his time could do. 

This nearness, this modernness, of Horace, which is one of his 
chief attractions for us, is shrewdly commented upon by Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes *°: 

He insisted often that you must humor any great man of a past era, 
you must “fall in with his stride” ; and that the very heart of all criticism 
was to be able to look discerningly at a thing out of fashion. How did 
he account, I asked him in later years, for the continual translations of 
a light poet like Horace? “Because Horace,” he answered, “sums up 
with such unsurpassed felicity the philosophy of the man-about-town. 
Each great wave in thought, or science, or art, is left behind by succes- 
sors. But the clubman, the skeptical worldling, with his decencies and 
indecencies, had much the same standards and horizons in Rome as he 
has in New York. His point of view is constant. Therefore, whether 
he is dining out in sandals and a purple tunic, or in patent leathers and 
a boiled shirt, Horace is up to date with him.” 

Whatever his weaknesses or shortcomings, Horace had quali- 
ties that compel our admiration. We are drawn to him by his 
grateful affection for his freedman father, by the steadfast loyalty 
of his friendships, by his detestation of meanness. He is worth 
knowing. Let us make him better known. Let us celebrate for 
Horace. 

When we honored Vergil we did not seem to bring him near. 
We etherealized him; perhaps we surrounded him with some of 
that mysticism with which the Middle Ages clothed him. He was 
too white a soul to mingle with the common clay. 

Not so shall it be with Horace. A gray-haired man, short of 
stature, inclined to plumpness, in whose genial smile is mixed a 
little shrewdness, will laugh with us and at us; he will give us 
serious counsel; he will charm us with the beauty of his song. 
From no distant past will he come to us, for he belongs to all 
ages, and he belongs to ours. 


10 Anpud Owen Wister, Roosevelt: The Story of a Friendship, 1880-1919: 
New York, Macmillan Co. (1930), 132, quoted by permission. 
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Army Regulations tell us that “the principles of war are im- 
mutable”; but when we inquire into these principles, we find that 
every writer draws up his own list, a little different from all 
others. Probably the principles of war are immutable; they 
should be if there is any such thing as an art or science of war. 
But our codes of principles must be faulty somewhere, for in their 
case the immutable changes. 

Doubtless some of our codifiers have gone too far. They some- 
times claim to base their activity upon the authority of Napoleon, 
who often mentions the principles of war in a way to imply that 
he was on the point of formulating them, “Si un jour il en avait 
le temps.” But he never did, and finally, at St. Helena, he spoke 
of writing the history of his own campaigns, “Sans parler des 
grands principes,” in such a manner that “l’on se formerait sot- 
méme en réfléchissant.” 

In other words, he says that the military art is to be learned 
from history, not from modern history alone. While in this pas- 
sage he mentioned only his own campaigns, he gives us elsewhere 
his famous list of the “seven great captains” — Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Caesar, Gustavus Adolphus, Turenne, Prince Eugene, and 
Frederick. On unimpeachable authority, then, we may say that 
there is something in ancient campaigns that is of value to the 
modern; that there is something immutable in the midst of the 
changes in the methods of war; that, in fact, “plus ¢a change, 
plus ¢a reste la méme chose.” 

How may we find out about the ancient art of war? It does 
us no good to read that A with a handful of heroes destroyed the 
barbarian hosts of B. Even the serious narratives of ancient his- 
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torians do not quite satisfy us. We cannot understand them, for 
they pass lightly over all those technical matters which they them- 
selves perhaps did not know accurately, or which their readers 
were assumed to understand. Are there no contemporary techni- 
cal treatises ? 

There are such treatises; their number, in fact, is surprising. 
Their modernity also is surprising; one realizes, almost with a 
shock, that the ancient warrior did not know that he was an 
ancient warrior. He thought that he was a highly modern war- 
rior; and after reading more we are forced to admit that he was. 
Perhaps it is worth while to make a survey of the field, at least 
in so far as Greece and Rome are concerned, to see what techni- 
cal military writings there are, what is their nature, and where 
they may be found. 

The Greek traced his military knowledge back to Homer, 
whom he took very seriously even as a military instructor — 
witness Socrates as reported by Xenophon. There were military 
teachers and students all through the earlier ages of Greece. Even 
their names are mentioned occasionally; but if these men wrote, 
their writings have disappeared. The first real military writer, 
at least the first who is definitely known to have written, was this 
same Xenophon. 

A natural-born soldier he was, and moreover, a gentleman and 
a scholar. His first conspicuous service seems to have been under- 
taken from sheer love of the game; and he soon found, with Kip- 
ling’s “Mulvaney,” that the army “spoils a man’s taste for milder 
things.” He could not settle down again as a quiet student of 
philosophy. Failing to gain high military command, he retired 
young, doubtless to his own disappointment but to our great gain, 
for to this leisure we owe his extensive writings. 

All of these, even his minutes of Socrates’ lectures, have their 
military passages; and most of them are strictly military. The 
Anabasis is not merely history, it is true military history. The 
Lacedaemonian Republic is a soldier’s book; the Hellenica also 
is military but emphasizes the Spartan unduly, at the expense of 
the Athenian and Theban. The treatise on the captain of cavalry 
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is delightful in its modernity ; books with titles like Letters of an 
Old Cavalryman to His Son come out not seldom today, but 
none more practical than this their original, which, as some sug- 
gest, may well have been written for his soldier sons, Diodorus 
and Gryllus. Horsemanship does not go so far into the refine- 
ments of the Haute Ecole as do Fillis and the moderns, but there 
is little that we can do today with a blanket, surcingle, and snaffle 
only — the sum total of the Greek equipment — that Xenophon 
has not told us. He was a true horseman; loved and understood 
a horse, knew how to treat him, and had sound notions of stable 
management. The retired soldier stands out in this, and even in 
his little treatise on hunting. And the Cyropaedia was the amuse- 
ment of his later years, the vehicle for his military fancies. 

Contemporary with Xenophon was our next writer, Aeneas, 
commonly called the Tactician. The two men may even have 
been acquainted; Xenophon mentions two officers of that name. 
This Aeneas was general of the Arcadians in 366 B.c. and en- 
joyed a high reputation as a writer. Aelian (second century A.D. ) 
says his work was summarized by Cineas, the intimate friend of 
Pyrrhus, presumably for the king’s use. The work as now known 
to us does not justify the title of “Tactician,” for it is merely a 
treatise on the defense of fortified places (Ilegi tod xs xohwog- 
xoupévous avtéyew). It is probably a part of a larger work on the 
art of war in general; the title given by Polybius so indicates — 
Ileol tav Xteatynymav ‘Yxouvjuata, 

His writing shows him to have been a practical soldier, with a 
good knowledge of the military operations of the first half of the 
fourth century B.c. His work has been criticized as trivial; he 
does indeed go into various minutiae, such as the details of the 
fastenings of city gates. But these details were doubtless the 
very things that the commander of the defense had to watch; and 
in other matters, such as the legal status of individuals under 
martial law, and police regulations within the besieged city, the 
discussion is far from childish. It throws useful sidelights, too, 
upon social and political conditions, as when he describes the 
first “Gerrymander,” and gives an instance of treacherous use of 
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pacifistic propaganda. The language is a good and pure Greek." 

The earlier Greeks thought in terms primarily of field warfare; 
fortification was known to them, but little of siege operations. 
That knowledge came a little later, when Philip and Alexander 
in the East and the rulers of Syracuse in the West had absorbed 
the art from the Semitic peoples who seem to have developed it 
first. About the second century B.c., then, we find the first 
systematic treatise upon military engineering — the Mnyavxy 
LwvtaEts of Philo of Byzantium. Much of this is lost, but the 
fourth and fifth books remain. The fifth treats of fortifications, 
their construction, attack, and defense. It is a remarkable work, 
showing us, although it is the earliest authority which we have, 
a complete and highly developed system with most of the essen- 
tials of modern construction. Practical precepts for supplying a 
fortress are added; then the whole routine of attack and defense 
is discussed. 

Book tv (Bekoxouxd) is a technical treatise on the construction 
and use of siege artillery. It is written for the technical man and 
deals extensively with mathematical formulae and with precise 
dimensions. It describes not only the standard types of catapult 
and ballista but experimental types, some apparently of the writ- 
er’s own invention. Certain of these use steel springs or com- 
pressed air cylinders in place of twisted hair ropes as propellants. 

A companion piece to this fourth book is the work under the 
same title by Hero of Alexandria, a century or two later. This is 
historical and more or less popular in character. It traces the 
development of artillery from the bow and crossbow to the most 
elaborate engines that depend for power upon hair ropes under 
heavy torsion. It refers to diagrams and contains some mathe- 
matical computations but does not go so deeply into technicalities 
as Philo’s work. Hero’s other works, while numerous and im- 
portant, have no direct military bearing. 

Roman military literature begins with Cato the Censor in the 
second century B.c. His treatise De Re Militari is entirely lost, 


1 The text with an excellent English translation by W. A. Oldfather and 
others is published in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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but some idea of it may be obtained from quotations and refer- 
ences by later writers. It would seem that Cato, true to charac- 
ter, wrote as an ultra-conservative, standing for the good old 
Roman traditions and deprecating the infiltration of Greek in- 
fluences. His extensive and varied military experience should 
have made his work valuable. 

No native Roman succeeded him for many generations. The 
next writer on Roman military matters was a Greek, Polybius. 
His invaluable work is historical and political; but he could not, 
if he would, keep away from military matters. Not only did his 
subject, Rome, compel him to treat them, but his own instincts 
also compelled him. A soldier by inheritance, inclination, and 
training, he was barred by political events from a military career 
at home. Sent to Rome as a hostage, he lived for years in the 
Scipio family, absorbing the Roman point of view, political and 
military. He accompanied Scipio Aemilianus in the field, in 
active campaign, and he studied carefully on the ground the oper- 
ations of Hannibal. The part of his Universal History which has 
come down to us is full of military interest, and references in 
later writings show that the same was true of the rest. Of excep- 
tional value is his detailed study (Book v1) of the Roman mili- 
tary system; also his critical analysis and comparison (Book 
xvii1) of the Greek and Roman tactical systems — a comparison 
which he was especially qualified to make, having had personal 
experience with both. Besides his history, he wrote a textbook 
on tactics, but this is wholly lost.’ 

We now come to a new and strange form of military litera- 
ture — purely theoretical formal tactics. Alexander the Great 
had been ahead of his times. His tactics were the tactics of the 
combined arms always infantry and cavalry, sometimes even 
artillery. This was too much for his successors to handle; they 
seized upon his phalanx — his solid mass of pikemen — and with 
it drifted back toward the old infantry tactics. Socrates, soldier 
and philosopher, could talk soldier language when he wished; 





2 Perhaps the most convenient text of Polybius is that published in the 
Loeb Classical Library, with an English version by W. R. Paton. 
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later philosophers, not soldiers, felt that to make good their claim 
to universality for their doctrines, they must treat the military 
art. The phalanx lent itself well to logical and mathematical 
treatment, and so we find a long line of writers who have so 
treated it. 

The first of these is Asclepiodotus, a pupil of the Stoic Posei- 
donius, who is mentioned by Cicero and Seneca. His treatise, 
Téyvyn Taxtixn, may have been based upon notes of Poseidonius’ 
lectures, for Aelian, who probably used this text, mentions Posei- 
donius but not Asclepiodotus. The phalanx was obsolescent when 
this work was written. The book is lifeless theory, with no his- 
torical illustrations and no comment from experience. None the 
less, it is of great value as showing us intimate details of pha- 
langial organization and tactics.° 

At the same time there was being produced a work diametrical- 
ly opposite in character — Caesar’s Commentaries. Asclepiodo- 
tus was the pure theorist, totally unconscious of any lack of 
qualification for military writing. He seems the very type of that 
Phormio mentioned by Cicero (De Oratore 1, 18, 75) qui num- 
quam hostem, numquam castra vidisset, yet who had the temerity 
to lecture on tactics in the presence of Hannibal, drawing from 
that general the comment multos se deliros senes saepe vidisse, 
sed qui magis quam Phormio deliraret, vidisse neminem. Caesar, 
qualified to deal with Hannibal on equal terms, gave us involun- 
tarily a valuable military work, whereas he himself looked upon 
it rather as historical and political. 

These Commentaries deal with the Marian legion, pure and 
simple — the ten interchangeable cohorts, the freedom of ma- 
neuver, the perfect combination of javelin and sword. They show 
us nothing new in organization or tactics, little that is new in 
administration; they do not even discuss, directly, any of these 
things. But they do show us, as nothing else does, the full 
development of the art of handling that perfected instrument, the 

3 The text is published in convenient form in the Loeb Classical Library in 


the same volume with Aeneas, mentioned above. It is accompanied by notes 
and by diagrams redrawn from tenth-century manuscripts. 
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ease and flexibility with which the Roman military system adapted 
itself to the most varied conditions. 

Caesar was an experienced soldier trained in minor commands 
before his Gallic campaigns. During the ten years of war covered 
by the Commentaries, he grew into a master of the art, equally 
at home in field or siege operations. In either case, he never failed 
to make good use of his engineers — not only experts in fortifica- 
tion and artillery but handy men of their hands. One of this 
corps was Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, who in later life was an 
architect at Rome; when, under Augustus, he wrote a treatise 
on architecture, he did not omit his military chapters. He devotes 
a chapter to permanent fortifications, and several to artillery. An 
interesting passage gives a hint as to the adjustment of torsion 
artillery. The author remarks that the engineer in charge of this 
work should have a good ear for music; for if the two driving 
ropes are not so twisted as to sound the same note, the gun will 
not shoot true. Obvious, when stated, but the modern would 
hardly think of it.* 

Augustus not only patronized military writing such as this but 
took a hand in it himself. By him, or under his direction, were 
prepared the Constitutiones, or army regulations. The text is lost, 
but various references to it are found. 

Toward the end of the first century A.D. we find an interesting 
pair of writers dealing with the same material but each in his own 
fashion. The art of generalship is a favorite subject for discus- 
sion at military schools and in military magazines; these dis- 
cussions, directly or indirectly, consciously or unconsciously, are 
based largely upon the work of these two men. 

The first is Frontinus, a practical soldier of some note, who 
after his retirement was water commissioner of Rome and who 
is best known for his treatise De Aquis Urbis Romae. But he 
wrote on military subjects also. His most important military 
work, a treatise on the art of war in general, is lost, but it was 
highly esteemed at the time. As a supplement to it, he published 


4 The text is in process of publication in the Loeb Classical Library, with 
an English version by Frank Granger. 
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under the title Strategemata a collection of over four hundred 
historical illustrations of the technique of the general, many of 
them mere anecdotes, but many others apt and convincing sug- 
gestions. 

In distinct contrast to Frontinus is Onasander, the philosopher. 
The soldier tried to give us material in numerous fragments of 
generalship from which to construct the general. The philosopher 
draws in his {tgatnyixdc the picture of what a general ought 
theoretically to be; then he places this ideal general in various 
military situations, and considers how he ought to proceed.° 

In the reign of Nerva, about the end of the first century, Fron- 
tinus was visited by one Aelian, a Greek writer residing in Rome, 
who asked his advice about a plan which he had formed for mili- 
tary writing. It appeared that he had become interested in the 
history of the old phalangial organization and tactics but doubted 
his competence to write upon it; he doubted also the value of the 
study since the system was no longer in practical use. Frontinus 
encouraged him, and early in the second century he published his 
Taxtixy Oeweia, dedicated to the Emperor Trajan. 

The author names a number of writers whose works he used, 
some of them already mentioned above, others unknown to us. 
He then gives a complete and well-arranged account of phalangial 
drill and tactics, as employed under the successors of Alexander. 
The work is indispensable to anyone who would understand the 
phalanx. It is the earliest attempt at a study, not of tactics proper, 
but of the history of tactics. 

But the system was not so obsolete as the writer thought. 
Working under new conditions, the Roman army was changing 
rapidly. As cavalry came to the front as the principal arm and 
infantry began to fall to a secondary place, the natural tendency 
of the foot troops was toward the phalanx — a simple, solid for- 
mation, calling for and permitting no individual initiative. But 





5 The text of both writers has been published in the Loeb Classical Library. 
One volume contains both the Strategemata and the De Aquis of Frontinus, 
with an English translation by Charles E. Bennett. Onasander, with transla- 
tion by W. A. Oldfather and others, is in the same volume with Aeneas and 
Asclepiodotus. 
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“phalanx,” in its nonmilitary sense, may mean “roller” and it 
may mean “log.”” The ancient phalanx had been mobile and offen- 
sive, the true prototype of the “steam roller’ familiar in the 
earlier days of the war with Germany; the newer phalanx was 
showing a fatal tendency to become immobile and defensive, little 
more than a passive obstacle. Books such as Aelian’s, naturally 
attractive to the philosopher-tactician, became useful also to the 
practical soldier, who found a cavalry army with a defensive pha- 
lanx of foot attached and studied it as a working tool. 
Contemporary with Aelian was Arrian of Nicomedia in Bithy- 
nia, distinguished alike as soldier, civil official, and writer. He 
was a pupil of Epictetus and a friend of Pliny the Younger. He is 
best known for his Anabasis of Alexander, but almost as well for 
his Téyvn Taxtixn. He has left us also various minor works, phil- 
osophical, historical, and military — for he was an avowed ad- 
mirer and imitator of Xenophon and tried to model his work 
upon him. The Téyvy Taxtixy is so nearly identical in text with 
Aelian’s Taxtixn Oewoia that some commentators take Aelian to 
be a mere revised edition of Arrian. This is possible; others, 
however, prefer to follow the tradition which makes them inde- 
pendent works, their similarity due to their common sources.°® 
The military works of the next century or two, so far’as pre- 
served, are not of very great importance. Several writers are 
known by name only, and others refer only incidentally to mili- 
tary matters. Two or three books should be mentioned briefly. 
There is a good textbook on siege engines and siege craft, the 
TloAvogxntixa of Apollodorus of Damascus, written in the vain 
hope of regaining the lost favor of the Emperor Hadrian. An- 
other book, similar to that of Frontinus and entitled =teatynyuma 
or Xteatnyyata, was compiled in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
by Polyaenus of Macedon, a rhetorician at Rome. It contains 
6 The text of the Anabasis has been printed in the Loeb Classical Library, 
with an English translation by E. Iliff Robson. The Taxtixy is printed in 
Kéchly and Riistow’s Griechische Kriegsschriftsteller 11, 1, 240, in parallel 
columns with Aelian, which arrangement has its advantages whether or not 


one may agree with the editors as to the fundamental identity of the two 
works. 
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over eight hundred anecdotes, mostly military, but has no great 
value. Then there is the Keotot of Sextus Julius Africanus, bishop 
of Emmaus in the third century a.p., known chiefly as the com- 
piler of a general chronology, from the Creation, which he fixes 
at 5499 s.c., down to his own time. The Keotoi is a sort of col- 
lection or miscellany, largely military, of no particular value in 
itself, but sometimes useful for comparison with other texts. One 
passage gives a formula for preparing an explosive or incendiary 
compound — probably the first mention of “Greek fire.” 

The next really important name is Flavius Vegetius Renatus, 
who lived in the latter part of the fourth century. Nothing is 
known of his life, but his book, Epitoma Rei Militaris, is the best 
known of the ancient military works. It is based upon extensive 
study ; the writer names among his authorities the Constitutions 
of Augustus and Hadrian and the writings of Cato, Frontinus, 
and others. The Epitoma is planned on a comprehensive scale, 
almost a manual of Field Service Regulations. At the same time 
it is historical and mildly controversial, attempting to check what 
the writer considers to be injurious and degenerative tendencies. 

Book 1 treats of recruitment, individual training, and the rudi- 
ments of collective training; Book 1, of the organization, for- 
mations, armament, and interior economy of the legion — for 
the old names still persist, although cuirass and pilum are disap- 
pearing and the bow is becoming the principal weapon. Book 111 is 
strategy and tactics; besides other things, it contains a large 
number of maxims of war, among which may be noted: 

Oui desiderat pacem, praeparet bellum. 

Oui victoriam cupit, militem imbuat diligenter. 

Nemo provocare, nemo audet offendere, quem intelliget superiorem fore, 

si pugnet. 

Book Iv discusses the attack and defense of fortresses; Book v, 
naval warfare. In marked contrast to most ancient military writ- 
ings, this one has never fallen into obscurity. It was copied in 
great numbers of manuscripts and translated into all modern lan- 
guages as soon as those languages had reached a stage of develop- 
ment making translation worth while. The earliest printers seized 
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upon it as one of their first texts; half a dozen printed editions 
appeared before the end of the fifteenth century. 

There is much of military value in the Notitia Dignitatum et 
Administrationum Omnium, the Congressional Directory of this 
period. Among its appendices is an anonymous treatise De Rebus 
Bellicis, including a section De Bellicis Machinis, but these are of 
no great importance. 

This is the last of the important Latin works; the later ones 
were from the Eastern Empire. A very important one is the 
anonymous Byzantine treatise [legi Xtoeatnymijs. This book is 
completely and logically planned. There is an introduction treat- 
ing of political organization and statecraft in general. The writer 
then turns to military affairs. He gives us a manual not unlike 
that of Vegetius, almost a Field Service Regulations ; he does not 
concern himself with history or controversy, but simply treats of 
the military machine which he finds in existence. He speaks with 
confidence and authority, as one who has seen war, but not quite 
in the tone of a commander of troops; one might infer that he 
had served as an engineer officer on some headquarters staff. In 
engineering matters he is sound and practical, but his tactics 
seem more theoretical. 

This treatise seems to have served as a model for several 
others. The first and perhaps the best of these is the Ztoatnyixdv 
attributed to the Emperor Maurice.’ But whoever wrote it, it is 
a remarkable book, containing practical hints upon every point 
included in modern Field Service Regulations. It includes a mili- 
tary intelligence summary, explaining the character and fighting 
methods of all the probable enemies of the Empire; and it has a 
code of Articles of War, which is unquestionably a direct ances- 
tor of our own present code. The author claims no originality ; 
and the book is avowedly a compilation, showing the military 

7 The case for attributing it to him is well stated by Francois Aussaresses 
in his little book L’Armée Byzantine a la Fin VIme Siécle: Bordeaux, Feret 
et Fils (1909), and in a magazine article, “L’auteur du Strategicon,” Revue des 
Etudes Anciennes vit (1905). Others have attributed it otherwise; eg. R. 


Vari, in an article “Zur Ueberlieferung Mittelgriechischer Taktiker,” Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift xv (1906), 47. 
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system as it actually existed. But from its form and style one 
can readily imagine that it was written by the soldier emperor 
for the instruction of his own less successful generals. The com- 
piler was certainly a practical field soldier, who used his own 
experience to supplement his written authorities. Among these 
authorities the anonymous text just described was evidently used, 
but it was not copied; the language and style of the anonymous 
are literary Greek, while those of the Strategicon are rough and 
careless. 

An interesting point is the mention of stirrups. These seem to 
have been a standard article of equipment in Maurice’s time, but 
no earlier work mentions them. This is of importance in the 
evolution of cavalry tactics, for no cavalry prior to their intro- 
duction could charge home with the lance. It was restricted to 
sword-play, or fire with bow and javelin. And it is probably due 
in part to this fact that the army of the Strategicon is a cavalry 
army. Infantry is discussed carefully and thoroughly, but dis- 
tinctly as secondary. This book set the standard for ancient field 
service regulations. In one form or another it remained in force 
down to the time of the First Crusade. There were at least two 
revisions and republications of it — one known under the name 
of the Emperor Leo VI (“the Wise’’), at the end of the ninth 
century, the other under that of his son and successor Constantine 
VII (“Porphyrogenitus’’), in the tenth. 

Leo’s work bears the title T@v év Ilokéuotc TaxtixOv Livtronos 
Ilagddocig and is generally known as Military Institutions. It 
contains little that is entirely independent of Maurice; parts of it 
are literal copies, but other parts are elaborated and brought down 
to date, so that it well shows the state of the art at its time. Some 
other minor tactical works are attributed to Leo or to his group 
of writers. 

Under Constantine’s name appear several works. His Taxtix6v 
and Xteatnyixdv together cover the same ground as Leo; his 
other works are primarily political, and only incidentally mili- 
tary.® 

® There are twenty of Leo’s “Institutes” or chapters. A very fine text of 
the first eleven, edited by R. Vari, was published at Budapest in 1917. 
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There are two small treatises, prepared under the direction of 
the Emperor Nicephorus Phocas, who came to the throne only a 
few years after Constantine’s death. These are much in the vein 
of Maurice and Leo; but, making no pretense to being complete 
manuals, they go into considerable detail on specific subjects. The 
first of these is Ilegi Ilagadgouis Tlokguov, which deals with the 
defense of the Empire’s Asiatic frontiers. It outlines a plan of 
operations and discusses minor tactics at some length. The 
second is Ilegi Katactacews ’AxAyjxtov, or a Treatise on Castra- 
metation; its scope is really somewhat broader than the name 
would indicate. 

Two curious little works may well be mentioned in closing. 
Michael Psellos (1020-1105) has left us a pamphlet entitled [egi 
Tlodepixijs Tatews, chiefly taken from Aelian. It goes on the old 
philosopher’s idea, that he must treat everything intellectual. The 
writer says that a philosopher, to form troops for action, should 
know at least the meanings of the technical terms; and he pro- 
ceeds to define them. Most delightful of all, there is another little 
essay, of uncertain date, which explains how Alexander owed all 
his successes to the advice of Aristotle — not in the form of 
general education, but of specific precepts. It is so sweeping and 
positive that one instinctively puts it down as sarcasm; but if it 
was so intended the writer maintains the tone to perfection and 


never smiles or raises his eyebrows. 
This summary is not a catalogue, but it does make reference to 
all the really important military works of the period covered. 














THE EXTENT OF ILLITERACY IN OXYRHYNCHUS 
AND ITS ENVIRONS DURING THE LATE 
THIRD CENTURY A. D. 


By Joun S. SCHNEIDER 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


Modern writers of Roman history have presented to us a 
number of instances tending to show that during the period be- 
tween the dictatorship of Julius Caesar and the beginning of the 
military anarchy in the third century several of the rulers con- 
tributed to the development and diffusion of education. A review 
of a few of the more important of these instances gives the im- 
pression that there was a progressive tendency to regard educa- 
tion as a state function and to support programs for its spread 
to greater numbers. 

Julius Caesar conferred citizenship upon teachers who had 
settled in Rome as peregrinit. Augustus granted them immunity 
from his decree banishing foreigners from the city. Vespasian 
favored the payment of teachers from the fiscus; but it appears 
that, since he did not live to carry this plan into effect, its opera- 
tion was begun when Quintilian became the first beneficiary, per- 
haps during the reign of Domitian. Trajan must have carried the 
program of public support much further than the mere payment 
of certain teachers, for he is credited with having provided five 
thousand sons of poor parents and orphans not alone with teachers 
but with subsistence while they were being taught. Hadrian con- 
tributed a retiring allowance for teachers who had grown old in 
the service and in his general benevolence towards the provinces 
included the founding of schools. Antoninus Pius continued 
Hadrian’s policies and added the exemption of a limited fixed 
number of teachers in the municipalities from the burdensome 
taxes. Alexander Severus promoted a system of state aid for de- 
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serving lads, and during his reign elementary school masters are 
referred to as a class of the population. 

To what extent this interest and support on the part of the 
emperors affected the spread of education to the masses of the 
free-born seems to be little known. The opinions of authors are 
apparently based upon conditions produced by all the forces 
tending to make education a more general possession rather than 
upon effects of a single significant force. Furthermore, these opin- 
ions are usually either indefinite or general and show considerable 
variance as they emanate from different authors. Fowler? holds 
that every free-born Roman was under necessity to learn to read, 
to write, and to cipher; Gwynn states that the poor continued to 
send their children to the elementary schools of the /udi magister 
and the calculator, but that the rich, the well-to-do, and the pro- 
fessional classes sent their sons to the schools of literature and 
rhetoric and were content with a literary education; and Rostovt- 
zeff says: “The third century represents the climax in the spread 
of primary education all over the empire.’’ He calls attention to 
the finding in Egyptian villages of literary papyri which served as 
textbooks for pupils. 

Against such opinions as the above, which imply that the edu- 
cational system in its highest stage of development approached 
universality throughout the empire, one finds directly opposite 
views stated or implied. Friedlander expresses his view by stating 
that education in the early Empire was not regarded as a function 
of the state and that in the second century A.D. it was only slightly 
so regarded. He takes the position that salaries and immunities, 
even as extended by Antoninus Pius (A.p. 138-61), provided for 

1The references for this paragraph and the next are as follows: W. W. 
Fowler, Social Life in Rome in the Age of Cicero: New York, Macmillan 
Co. (1909), 182; Aubrey Gwynn, Roman Education from Cicero to Quintilian: 
Oxford, Clarendon Press (1926), 241; M. Rostovtzeff, The Social and Eco- 
nomic History of the Roman Empire: Oxford, Clarendon Press (1926), 375; 
Ludwig Friedlander, Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire‘, 
translated 2 by L. A. Magnus: New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. (no date), 
I, 156-58; A. S. Wilkins, Roman Education: Cambridge, University Press 


(1905), 38; and F. F. Abbott, The Common People of Ancient Rome: New 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons (1911), 190-203. 
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a distinctly inadequate number of schoolmasters to reach all the 
citizens even in such communities as were supplied with them. 
Rostovtzeff gives his views in regard to the extent to which edu- 
cation became a general possession when he states (op. cit. 178 f.) 
that good education on Graeco-Roman lines was certainly a priv- 
ilege of the higher classes only and that, when the emperors dur- 
ing the second century decided to pay from the fiscus the salaries 
of teachers in the public schools, their intention was not to edu- 
cate the proletariat but to help the city bourgeoisie to educate 
their children. Wilkins holds that a national educational system 
did exist to some extent in part of the Greek states (if slaves be 
excepted), but that there never was anything approaching it at 
Rome. Abbott, moreover, supports this side of the problem with 
his conclusion that provision was rarely made in municipal budg- 
ets for schools and libraries and that in some cases these were 
provided by private enterprise, while in others they were left with- 
out attention. It appears that there is yet to be found a compre- 
hensive and definite conclusion backed by sufficient concurrence 
of scholars to be accepted by those who lack the opportunity to 
investigate this problem. It seems also that any definite informa- 
tion which sheds light upon this problem may contribute towards 
its solution and is therefore worth submitting. 

The Oxyrhynchus papyri for the period of Diocletian (a.p. 
284-305) have preserved for us in an incidental and unmotivated, 
and therefore apparently highly reliable, form a reflection of the 
extent to which lack of education prevailed in Egypt during this 
period. This information is of special interest when one keeps in 
mind that it represents conditions existing after all of the im- 
perial programs for advancement, as outlined above, had had 
ample time for fruition. For the year a.p. 286 these papyri have 
preserved a document in the form of a declaration of a certain 
pilot of a boat, Aurelius Anecitus by name, that he would convey 
government grain, exacted from the town of Heraclium, to Alex- 
andria, would deliver it to the proper officials, and would get and 
return properly executed receipts. Even though this man was to 
be responsible for vouchers for government supplies, his written 
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pledge to perform his mission ends with the statement that he had 
to sign it by proxy because he was illiterate; cf. Oxyr. Pap. x 
(1914), No. 1260. A similar revelation of illiteracy is extant 
for the year A.D. 291 as is recorded in ibid. xvi1 (1927), No. 2136. 
It reports the sale of a boat, which is given the form of a fifty- 
year lease, apparently in order that the seller might retain special 
consideration granted by the government to those aiding in water 
transportation. Although the leaser and the lessee appear to have 
been men of at least moderate financial standing, neither was able 
to sign the agreement for himself. The comarchs, who were the 
highest officials of Egyptian villages, are represented in the ranks 
of the illiterate. Such was the status of the comarchs of Paimis, 
a village near Oxyrhynchus. When in a.p. 298 they made an 
appeal to a deputy prefect to reduce the disproportionate amount 
of forced dike-repair labor which had been assigned to their 
village, their appeal had to be signed for them. An even more 
striking instance of illiteracy is extant in the case of Aurelius 
Demetrius. Demetrius was the son of a former chief priest of 
Arsinoe. He was himself a man of sufficient means and standing 
in Oxyrhynchus to have been intrusted with the important muni- 
cipal office of superintendent of the grain supply. His financial 
standing is also attested by the record of his having lent 
twenty-two talents. Yet the fact that he was illiterate is revealed ; 
for when he appealed to the prefect to force the borrower of the 
twenty-two talents to repay, he explained that the borrower was 
attempting to take advantage of him because of his illiteracy. If 
literate pilots had been numerous or even available at all, it does 
not seem likely that an illiterate one would have been selected for a 
mission which demanded an understanding of important govern- 
ment records. Nor does it seem likely that illiterate men would 
have been selected as the chief officials of a village if there were 
any literate men to be found, since these officials had as one of 
their duties the submitting of written reports to the emperor’s 
representatives setting forth the conditions in their village. An 
even more pronounced evidence of a far-reaching condition of 
illiteracy is that a chief priest of a town of considerable size 
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should permit his son to grow up in utter lack of letters, if edu- 
cation had been widely diffused even in the municipalities. Then, 
too, the duty of superintending the grain supply of a city under 
the highly organized bureaucracy of the late third century Ro- 
man Empire, when the government was closely guarding the 
none-too-abundant amount of food for its needs, must have in- 
volved the handling of almost countless written records. [f liter- 
acy had been the common status of the men whose wealth was 
sufficient to enable them to make good any shortages incurred 
during their administration, and thus to qualify them for the 
office, it appears scarcely probable that an illiterate man would 
have been chosen. In the case of the lease, or sale, of the boat the 
two men interested in the transaction appear to have been mem- 
bers of a business or commercial group rather than of the mass 
of the lower stratum. 

From the foregoing it appears that if the educational programs 
of the emperors had ever proved generally effective in this rela- 
tively important city of Oxyrhynchus, their wholesome effects 
must have been largely lost before the close of the third-century 
anarchy, for the material discovered for the period of Diocletian 
argues strongly in favor of a by no means unusual condition of 
illiteracy among the bourgeoisie as well as its universal status in 
agricultural villages such as Paimis. If the statement that the 
third century witnessed the climax in the spread of education 
holds true for Oxyrhynchus, then in the light of the revelations 
from discovered documents for the period under consideration 
this provincial city must have been at all times only in a very 
limited way a beneficiary of the system of Roman education. 














VERGIL IN ECUADOR 


By S. L. Mittarp RosENBERG 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Not too tardily, the Ecuadorian Vice-Province of the Company 
of Jesus lays its tribute on the tomb of the Altisimo Poeta who 
has been from the first the master and guide of all sons of that 
Company, named as such in its Ratio Studiorum: “Ex poetis 
praecipue Virgilius.” This tribute, published in 1931 in Quito 
by the Editorial Ecuatoriana, is entitled Estudios Virgilianos: 
Homenaje de la Compajiia de Jesus en el Ecuador al Poeta Latino 
en el Bimilenario de Su Nacimiento, a symposium of twelve con- 
tributions, a testimony to the vigorous survival of classical and 
particularly Vergilian studies in remote Ecuador. For the Jesuits 
this bond of actuality with Latin antiquity is apparently much 
closer than for the great majority of our contemporaries. We 
therefore give what space we can to two of these delightful 
studies. The first of them is “Virgilio, Bolivar, y Olmedo” by 
Misael Vasquez, S.]. 

On the plateau where Quito stands, Andean thunder has ever 
been the accompaniment of daily life. A hundred years ago the 
famous José Joaquin Olmedo, celebrating Bolivar the great Lib- 
ertador, began his Victoria de Junin with this reverberating over- 
ture: 

El trueno horrendo que en fragor revienta 
Y sordo retumbando se dilata 


Por la inflamada esfera, 
Al Dios anuncia que en cielo impera; 


of which in a less happy meter I may give some idea thus: 


The dreadful thunder bursts and crashes down 
Upon the crags and rolls resounding on, 
Announcing all around the fiery sphere 

The God who in the upper heaven reigns. 
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This was for Olmedo no figure of speech but a common experi- 
ence, and so it was, too, for Father Vasquez. This enthusiast of 
Bolivar and lover of Vergil knew by heart Olmedo’s long ode of 
the Victoria. And as the year 1930 drew near, noting the coin- 
cidence of the two centenaries, Vergil’s and Bolivar’s, “one the 
twentieth centenary of a birth, the other the first centenary of a 
death,” Father Vasquez was inspired to celebrate both, and also 
to pay tribute to the patriot poet Olmedo, by translating into Ver- 
gilian hexameters Olmedo’s ode to Bolivar. This, Father Vasquez 
insists, is no fantastic juxtaposition: “Our Olmedo is the living 
link in this chain of glory. ‘I feel the need,’ wrote he, ‘of very 
few books; few but good: Vergil, Horace, Ovid.’” Father 
Vasquez had read and reread Olmedo and Vergil, and he seized 
upon the coincidental centenary and bimillenary to celebrate two 
names so dear to Ecuador and another beloved throughout the 
world: His Carmen in Bolivarem is a translation of La Victoria 
de Junin; the four verses above quoted are rendered thus: 
Imbribus horrendis tonitru cum rupta corusco 
ignea rima micans percurrit lumine montes, 


horrisonoque cavum caelum tonat omne fragore, 
alta Deum clamat regnum super astra tenentem. 


In introducing Olmedo’s poem and his own translation, which 
are printed side by side, Father Vasquez discusses a few of the 
hundred sixty-eight Vergilian phrases and passages that he found 
in the Victoria de Junin; for example, Olmedo’s picture of his 
rebellious muse: 

Cual Amazona fiera 

se mescla entre las filas la primera 


de todos los guerreros, 
y a combatir con cellos se adelanta. 


Which is translatable as: 


Like a fiery Amazon 

she marches in the foremost rank, 
the first of all the warriors, 

and with them offers battle. 


Father Vasquez compares it with Aen. 1, 491-93: 
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Penthesilea furens, mediisque in millibus ardet... . 
bellatrix audetque viris concurrere prima. 

And so on with the other hundred sixty-seven examples of 
Vergilian influence, exact reference to each appearing in the 
margin of the translation, which has fire, movement, and a cer- 
tain grace and elegance, unfettered by modern warfare’s strange- 
ness to the Latin medium of description. 

We pass reluctantly over other admirable contributions, and 
pause at one entitled “Preleccion Virgiliana segun el Ratio Stu- 
diorum” by Aurelio Espinosa Polit, S.J., who describes the Jesuit 
method (followed since 1599) of instruction in Latin language 
and literature, a method that aims, from the earliest lessons, at 
making enthusiasts of the author and of all great art. 

First, the instructor helps the student over grammatical and 
other difficulties by reading aloud the passage to be studied, with 
explanatory comment as he proceeds. Then, in a brevis conspectus, 
he attaches the passage to the context. In the lower class trans- 
lation follows; in the upper class there is no translation, but a 
paraphrase in Latin. The most fruitful part of the instruction is 
still to come; it consists of comment on the human significance 
of the passage, on some felicitous word or rhythm, some subtle 
shade of feeling, some revelation of the poet’s personality; it is, 
indeed, a lecture of a sort in most schools reserved for the fourth 
year of study. 

Father Espinosa’s exposition of the method is written in Latin, 
in accordance with the Regla del Ratio, which prescribes that 
explanations made in class be always in Latin; he illustrates the 
method by three celebrated passages from the Aeneid (v1, 647- 
54; vit, 470-519; and x, 689-908) concerning the splendid deed 
of Lausus, who threw himself between his father Mezentius and 
the conquering Aeneas, saving his father but slain in the act. 
When Mezentius recovers the body of his son, he gives way to 
grief but, purified and ennobled by it, goes forth to heroic death, 
and the tomb again and forever unites father and son. The in- 
structor begins with a brevis conspectus of all three passages, 
thus : 
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Incenso bello Troianos inter et Latinos, his adest Mezentius, qui Etrus- 
corum rex quondam fuerat, ab tisque propter impietatem ac immanem 
saevitiam regno expulsus erat cum filio Lauso, 


and so on to the death of both, all very briefly comprised in 
sixteen lines of type. Then the instructor takes up vir, 647f. and 
shows the character of Mezentius: ‘““Asper: id est, ferus, crudelis, 
saevus; et divum contemptor.” What this meant to Vergil is 
illustrated by v1, 618-20: Nulla Vergilio gravior, says the instruc- 
tor, than irreverence, characteristic of Mezentius. Thus the com- 
ment goes on, including old Evander’s curse. Hic vero pater, 
continues the instructor, at quis Lausus filius? Another character- 
ization. Then conseritur pugna; comparison with battle scenes in 
Homer. Congreditur Mezentius cum Aenea and the death of 
Lausus between them. Comment on the exquisite beauty, word by 
word, of Vergil’s expressions of horror and pity, quo nihil tenerius 
dict potuit. And Aeneas? Crudelitas in morte Lausi non tribuatur 
Aeneae sed iustae deorum vindictae. Aeneas achingly recalls the 
old Anchises, and mentem in Ascanium filium carissimum re- 
fert — he melts in tenderness toward the slain Lausus. The vic- 
tory, after all, is a victory of piety, above all arms: 

Quae fuerat Lausi in patrem pietas, eadem est Aeneae in Lausum, quasi 
dit qui Mazentii impietatem in Lauso punierant, ipsius tamen Laust 
pietatem hoc modo remunerati sint, dato illi victore qui non in victoria 
insolentius exsultaret sed ad misericordiam moveretur. 

One is tempted to go on to “Mezentii Planctus,” but there is no 
space for it. We trust that Father Espinosa’s pupils were moved 
as we were by their teacher’s recital, which ends with a Spanish 
version, concluding with the final moment of Mezentius: 


“;Oh! por piedad, que en mi defensa veles, 
Y me dejes dormir junto a mi hijo!” 
Dice, y tendiendo el cuello a la honda herida, 


De sangre en un raudal se fué la vida. 

















Notes 


[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


ON VERGIL AENEID IX, 347 f. 


Pectore in adverso totum cui comminus ensem 
condidit adsurgenti et multa morte recepit. 


In commenting on the difficult phrase, et multa morte recepit, 
editors have usually followed the cautious policy of not insisting 
on the explanation they happen to favor. Forbiger, e.g., after fol- 
lowing the interpretation of Servius (“eduxit gladium cum multo 
cruore’’) continues: Nescio tamen, an... rectius cum Suptio et 
Peerlkamp interpreteris. . . . The view of Servius, although it 
still persists in many modern editions and translations, has been 
definitely eliminated by Page in his note on the line: 

This bold use of mors cannot, however, be justified by Homer JI. v, 
82 tov 5& xat’ do0e FAAaBe xog@iceos Bavatocs, even if xoeMieeos bavatos 
there = “blood-stained death” and not “dark death,” while, further, the 
two references to blood in the next line make another reference to it here 
objectionable. 

No unusual meaning need be forced on morte, if the line is 
read as Latin, as Latin poetry, in which the order and arrange- 
ment of the words carry some significance of their own. What we 
have here is a carefully balanced line. The words, condidit adsur- 
genti, on one side of et are arranged chiastically with reference 
to multa morte recepit on the other side. Verb + circumstantial 
expression is followed by circumstantial expression + verb. Both 
verbs have ensem as their object ; both circumstantial expressions 
refer to Rhoetus. Just as the meaning of recepit (eduxit, retraxit) 
is explained by condidit, so the force of multa morte (morte iam 
multum progressa) is made clear by adsurgenti. This participle, 
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although modifying cui of vs. 347, represents the circumstance 
attendant upon the thrust of the sword, multa morte the circum- 
stance attendant upon its withdrawal. The main point of the line, 
then, is to emphasize the sharp, vivid contrast between the juxta- 
posed expressions, adsurgenti and multa morte, an effect which 
is heightened by elision (adsurgenti et will have to be followed 
by multa morte without a break). For Rhoetus his moment of 
fearful activity is followed instantly by that lifeless lull which 
precedes the actual consummation of death. 

Incidentally the use of chiasmus seems well suited to the 
thought of the line; for if ab represents the order of words de- 
scribing the thrust of a sword, ba will naturally be appropriate 
for its withdrawal. 

HoMER F. REBERT 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


CICERO, SENECA, AND THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


An apothegm familiar to all newspaper men is that about the 
man and the dog: “When a dog bites a man, that is not news, 
because it happens so often; but if a man bites a dog, that is 
news.” This epigrammatic characterization of ‘news’ is some- 
times attributed to Charles Anderson Dana, editor and part 
owner of the New York Sun from 1867 to 1897; but it is more 
correctly credited to John B. Bogart, city editor of the Sun during 
Mr. Dana’s administration of the paper.* 

Cicero makes use of a similar paradox in the second book of 
his treatise De Divinatione (xxv, 62) to emphasize the ab- 
surdity of a belief in divination. Chrysippus the Stoic had con- 
cluded, in one of his syllogisms, ommnino nullum esse portentum. 
“This,” says Cicero to his brother Quintus, “is illustrated by the 
story of a clever response made by a certain diviner and inter- 
preter of portents. A man referred to him for interpretation as a 
portent (ostentum) the fact that a snake was seen at his house 
coiled about a beam (vectis). ‘That was not a portent, said the 


1Cf. Frank M. O’Brien, The Story of the Sun: New York, George H. 
Doran Company (1918), 241. 
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diviner ; ‘it would have been if the beam had been wrapped around 
the snake.’ By this answer he said plainly enough: ‘Nothing that 
can happen is to be considered a portent.’ ” * 

For the suggestion of a man biting a dog we may turn to 
Seneca’s Ad Novatum De Ira 11, 27, 1, where angry reprisals 
are counseled against: Quanto melius est abire in diversum nec 
vitia vitiis opponere. Numquis satis constare sibi videatur, st 
mulam calcibus repetat et canem morsu? “How much better it is 
to take the opposite course and not to match fault with fault. 
Would any one think that he was well balanced if he repaid a 
mule with kicks and a dog with biting?” ° 

A paragraph in James Harrison Wilson’s Life of Charles A. 
Dana (pp. 507 f.) * bears a certain resemblance to several pas- 
sages in Cicero’s essay Cato Maior De Senectute, in particular to 
those sections in which he mentions old Cato’s octogenarian 
pleasure in agriculture (§§51-54), the pride taken by the younger 
Cyrus in his garden, planted by his own hand (§59), and the 
unreasonableness of blaming old age rather than a man’s charac- 
ter for peevishness and moroseness (§65: haec morum vitia sunt, 
non senectutis). The author writes of Dana: 

In 1873 Dana bought Dosoris, one of two small islands, the area of 
which is about forty acres. It is situated near Glen Cove, on the north 
shore of Long Island, with which it is connected by a causeway and 
bridge. It contains a large, old-fashioned frame house, in which he made 
his country home, and around which he created a fairyland of trees and 
flowers. The natural beauties of the place were heightened by all the 
devices of the gardener and the arboriculturist. In these arts Dana 
showed the same aesthetic sense that had been his guide in poetry, music, 
painting, and ceramics. Every morning, evening, and Sunday, during 
spring, summer, and autumn, and frequently in the winter, he directed 
his men in laying out the grounds, constructing paths, roads, and flower- 


beds, and in transplanting trees and arranging new combinations and 
effects. To this end he brought rare trees from all parts of America and 


2 Translation of W. A. Falconer in the Loeb Classical Library edition: New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1923), 441. 

8 Translation of J. W. Basore in the Loeb Classical Library edition: New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1928), I, 323. 

4 New York, Harper and Brothers (1907). 
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Europe. Through the thoughtfulness of a friend, who fetched him 
acorns from the tomb of Confucius, he soon had flourishing Chinese 
oaks to add to the native trees which made his grounds so attractive. 
Many of his trees were noted for their perfection of form and foliage, 
which, added to the variety of the species found there, made Dosoris a 
place at which arboriculturists from all parts of America were welcome, 
and to which many came to study as well as to admire. For many years 
it is believed that no private place in the country afforded the journals 
devoted to such matters so many interesting subjects for illustration and 
discussion. As there was nothing churlish or exclusive in Dana’s na- 
ture, he took as much pleasure in showing his trees and flowers to his 
friends and neighbors as he did in looking at them himself. As can well 
be understood, the place was a joy and a delight to those who visited it, 
and this was due quite as much to the geniality and intelligence of the 
owner, as to the beauties of nature and art which it gave him so much 


pleasure to exhibit and to describe. 
JouHn W. SPAETH, JR. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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S. A. Cook anp OruHers, The Cambridge Ancient History, 
Volume IX: Cambridge, University Press, (1932). Pp. 
xxxi+1022. $9. 

The Cambridge Ancient History, Volume IX, covers the period 
from 133 to 44 B.c. The history of the Gracchi, Marius, and the 
Social War are told by Hugh Last and R. Gardner in the first 
four chapters. They also tell of the rise and the fall of Sulla in 
chapters VI and VII. The history of Rome’s relations with the 
East is particularly well handled. Bevan has discussed the history 
of the Jews in that interesting period immediately preceding the 
birth of Christ. Rome and the East are discussed by Ormerod 
and Cary. Rostovtzeff writes of Pontus and its neighbors and the 
first Mithridatic war. Tarn writes in his particularly vivid style 
the history of Pontus and describes with dramatic pathos the 
collapse of Crassus at Carrhae (p. 606). Rome’s relations witli 
Gaul are admirably handled by Hignett, while the problems of 
provincial government are treated by Stephenson. The interval 
in Roman history between the Social War and the first triumvi- 
rate is covered by Cary, and the climax of Republican history 
from the Conference of Luca to the death of Caesar is in the 
competent hands of Adcock. Duff has for the moment abandoned 
literature for sociology and writes of Ciceronian society, while 
the chapter on literature in the age of Cicero is contributed by 
Sikes. The development of Roman law is competently outlined 
by de Zulueta, and an admirable chapter on the art of the Roman 
Republic is added by the authority on that particular field of art, 
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Mrs. Eugénie Strong. One must confess that, in spite of the 
absence of all American scholars except Rostovtzeff from this 
list, this period has been in the hands of competent authorities. 

An admirable survey of the entire period is given in the Pre- 
face, pp. v-x. So good is it that no reader of this history should 
omit it. In the chapter on the art of Rome (pp. 803-41) much 
space has been given to the discussion of origins and influences. 
Perhaps this is inevitable since Roman art begins in this volume, 
but one would perhaps have enjoyed more descriptions of Rome’s 
actual achievement in this line and less theory as to the source of 
its inspiration. Such a chapter as this should, of course, be read 
in connection with the volume of plates, which has not yet ap- 
peared. 

In the chapter devoted to the outline of literature one may be 
permitted to regret the absence of Duff’s sure hand and unerring 
judgment. On page 765 one may doubt the statement that Cae- 
sar’s account of the customs of the Gauls and Germans contained 
in Book vi “is a concession to popular taste.’’ It has always 
seemed to me more likely that chapters xI-xXvIII were inserted 
either because of Caesar’s own interest in such matters or because 
he desired to divert attention from his failure during the sixth 
year of his campaign to capture the ardently desired Ambiorix. 
If he could not regale his Roman audience with an account of 
his enemy’s capture, he might at least regale them with an ac- 
count of his enemy’s people. It is hard also to accept Sikes’s judg- 
ment of Cicero’s poetry (pp. 744 f.) ; and while one may readily 
admit that Lucretius ranks with Milton (p. 750), few students of 
literature will, I imagine, consent to rank either Lucretius or 
Milton with Dante. It seems to me, further, that any writer on 
Roman literature should carefully consult and frequently quote 
the judgments of that splendid critic of Roman literature, Quin- 
tilian. Sikes quotes him only once (p. 744), and there only on the 
ridenda poemata of Cicero. 

According to Adcock (p. 760) Cleopatra was twenty-two at 
the time of Caesar’s arrival in Egypt. Rice Holmes says she was 
in her twenty-second year (The Roman Republic: Oxford, Uni- 
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versity Press [1923], III, 185); Boak (History of Rome: New 
York, Macmillan [1921], 176) estimates her age at twenty; 
Mommsen (History of Rome, Dickson’s translation: New York, 
Scribners [1895], V, 292) says she was nineteen; Freude calls 
her a loose girl of sixteen (Caesar — A Sketch: New York, 
Harpers [undated ], 353, n.) ; Shaw (Caesar and Cleopatra, note 
on Cleopatra, Tauchnitz copyright edition, p. 274) agrees with 
the age but not the adjective; and Ferrero discreetly says that 
she was “young” (Greatness and Decline of Rome, translated by 
Zimmern: New York, Putnam [1909], II, 287). Wouldn’t it be 
well for some interested person to establish her age beyond 
doubt ? 

In the turmoil with which the Republic closes a student’s sym- 
pathies are so likely to be attracted either by Cicero or Pompey or 
by Caesar that he fails to do justice to the other two members of 
the triangle. Here Adcock is a trustworthy guide. His judgment 
of Pompey (pp. 668 f.) seems to me wholly admirable. It might 
almost have been written of General Grant. It closes with what 
seems to me (and here it could not apply, of course, to Grant) 
one of the best statements of the difference between Pompey and 
Caesar that have ever been written: 

Yet at Dyrrhachium Caesar had been the last soldier in his army to be 
defeated: at Pharsalus Pompey was the first. Herein lay the difference 
between them, not in technical skill or judgment or resource, but in that 
Pompey lacked that fusing together of spirit and intellect that marks off 
genius from talent [p. 669]. 

It is perhaps significant, too, that the Index contains a summary 
of Cicero as an orator (p. 755), as a philosopher (p. 759), as a 
poet (p. 744), but no summary of Cicero as a statesman. 

Adcock’s estimate of Caesar is also both brilliant and, in my 
judgment, sound. He is not exalted to the detriment of his rivals, 
but his preéminence in the Roman world, as well as his weakness, 
is recognized. 

In the sphere of thought or letters he [Caesar] knew Cicero for at 


least his equal, but in the world of action he knew that he stood alone. 
He was not a fatalist nor a theorist. The fatalism which led Sulla to 
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abdicate, the waiting on events which hampered Pompey’s statesmanship, 
the illusions which beset Cicero’s judgment of situations if not of men, 
the inflexible Stoic ideals which made Cato a citizen of Plato’s Republic 
not of “the dregs of Romulus” found no echo in his positive active spirit 
[p. 694]. 


and 


He [Caesar] had shown the world the greatest of the Romans, but he 
was not the creator of a new epoch. Whatever he might have done, he 
had as yet neither destroyed the Republic nor made the Principate [p. 
740]. 

The volume closes with admirable bibliographies, indices, and 
chronological and genealogical tables. The maps are added, as 
they should be, in connection with each chapter where they are 
needed. The first Appendix (pp. 882-90) deserves especial men- 
tion and commendation. It is on the literary authorities for Ro- 
man history. Here the work of each literary authority is de- 
scribed, and its historical value estimated. It is perhaps a little 
hard to group Livy, even by implication, with Valerius Antias 
(p. 882), but on the whole the estimates of authorities are con- 
servative and sound. This is a much better way in which to 
treat authorities than to devote a special chapter to them as was 
done for Polybius by Glover in the last volume. 

In my judgment Volume IX is one of the best volumes in the 
Cambridge Ancient History. 

Louis E. Lorp 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


J. C. Lawson, The Agamemnon of Aeschylus, A Revised Text 
with Introduction, Verse Translation, and Critical Notes: 
Cambridge, University Press (1932). Pp. xlvii+168. 

One who has read Lawson’s absorbingly interesting book on 
Greek folk lore takes up this edition of the Agamemnon with 
the expectation that the editor will prove to have done for the 
Agamemnon something of the same sort that Otfried Miiller a 
hundred years ago did for the Eumenides. It would be hard to 
find a scholar better qualified to elucidate the religious back- 
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ground of the play. Lawson, however, had no such intention. 
The Greek ideas regarding murder and its consequences, he says. 
are appropriate rather for the editor of the whole Oresteia. Only 
the last two pages of his Introduction does he devote to a dis- 
cussion of Orestes’ dilemma and of Clytemnestra’s hatred that 
pursues her victim even into his grave. 

The bulk of the thirty-page Introduction takes quite a different 
line. Lawson first attacks the difficulty posed by the brevity of 
the interval between the sighting of the beacon and the arrival 
of the herald. In his opinion, the beacon message indicated mere- 
ly the fact, not the date, of Troy’s fall; and on this basis he inter- 
prets vss. 278 f. 

His whole duty as an editor, he says, is to afford his readers 
the text which Aeschylus left, or, if that be impossible, a form 
that would have given unalloyed pleasure to an audience of the 
poet’s contemporaries (vii). The former alternative he abandons 
as quite impossible, for the manuscript tradition of the A gamem- 
non fairly reeks with corruption. The editors have been far too 
conservative. In that direction he will not err. So his own table 
of the readings in which he has departed from the manuscripts 
contains 413 items, of which 113 are due to Lawson himself.’ A 
masterpiece should be textually criticized with greater freedom 
than some second-rate production (xx). No wonder, then, that 
in this sea of corruption Lawson discovers a considerable num- 
ber of passages that no one has smelled before. Sometimes he 
condemns a well-attested reading because his ear dislikes the 
jingle (on vs. 1434). With freely expressed contempt for the 
MSS (xxrx) he dispenses with anything like a formal apparatus 
criticus. 

With the text he has a way which he himself characterizes as 
bold (p. 156); others might style it violent. It is interesting to 
study his ingenious method of discovering in suspected passages 
clues to what the true reading must have been — his search for a 
pivotal word (p. 159). He is usually quite sure of his results; 


1A reviewer in the Year’s Work in Class. Studies xxv (1932), 2 de- 
scribes this edition as “emendacious”! — R. C. F. 
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he speaks of vss. 966-69 as “six exquisite lines (exquisite when 
restored).”” But many will not share his confidence; over and 
over again he produces for our admiration a nonce-word, e.g. 
on 717-19, 1091 f., 1166, 1286, 1323-26; on p. 146 he seems to 
say that the very fact that a form is otherwise unknown gives it 
some claim to oust a MS reading. Or he will find some very rare 
word and postulate for it an even rarer meaning (on 1227-31). 
Occasionally he seems to have qualms of conscience, e.g. p. 147 
on vss. 1171 f. (where methinks the gentleman doth protest too 
much) and perhaps on 1271 f. But in vs. 697 he condemns 
aeEupvAdous because it is found nowhere else. And when he at- 
tempts to explain how the alleged corruptions arose, his breath- 
ing often becomes labored, e.g. on vs. 1041 (fin), and on vs. 
1267, where his explanation seems so complex as to be incredible. 

It would be unfair, however, to omit mention of certain excel- 
lent, somewhat conservative notes, and certain extremely neat 
suggestions. Such are found, e.g. on vss. 931-33, 1190, 1275, 
1312 f., 1391 f., 1434, and 1656. 

The translation is very readable by itself. A few words unneces- 
sarily quaint, such as “erne,” “aumbry,” “shoon,” give even the 
instructed reader pause, and it is the misfortune of the present 
reviewer that “misery me” suggests only “The Yeomen of the 
Guard.” : 

The reader’s trouble begins when, with curiosity evidently mis- 
directed, he attempts to discover in the Greek text the equivalent 
of some of the English expressions. With the best of good will 
he sometimes finds the task tantalizing, as e.g. in vss. 699-701 
and 1212. 

Believing that a live paraphrase is better than a dead parody 
the translator expounds his principle of translation on p. xxx. 
He will resolve, he says, a single complex sentence into a number 
of short and distinct English phrases, each containing one of the 
series of images. Unobjectionable this; but actually he seems to 
go much farther. In vs. 3 he transfers &yxat_ev from the watch- 
man to the dog, “kennelled like watchdog couching muzzle on 
paws.” The watchman didn’t sleep that way at all, but with 
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cheek on arm (cf. Smyth in the Loeb translation). Vss. 995-97 
seem grossly overtranslated; so also 1192 and 1626. The last 
half of 1267 is quite obscure, and 1365 quite inadequate in Law- 
son’s rendering. But not infrequently the translation is very neat, 
and we may welcome this to a place among the many other at- 
tempts to achieve the impossible — a rendering of the great 
Athenian tragedian that shall be at once faithful and idiomatic. 
JosEpH WILLIAM HEwiITT 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Francis MacDoNnaLp Cornrorp, Before and After Socrates: 
Cambridge, University Press (1932). Pp. x+113. $1.50. 
Before and After Socrates is a book made up from a series of 
four lectures delivered at Cambridge, England, in the summer of 
1932 in an attempt to present the Pre-Socratics, Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle. 

The lecture on the Pre-Socratics makes clear the drift of the 
Ionian philosophers from the Theogony of Hesiod and the an- 
thropomorphic deities of Homer to a conception of a world in 
which natural law prevails and from which supernaturalism is 
eliminated. Professor Cornford takes pains to tell us that these 
early Ionian scientists were interested in explaining how events 
occur in the natural world, but had no explanation to offer as to 
why they occur. It might be added that our best scientists today 
have little or no light to shed upon the why. Why does the union 
of two poisons like sodium and chlorine form a wholesome thing 
like salt? Thanks to the initial impulse given by these same 
Ionian philosopher-scientists we live in a world in which all 
things proceed according to what we are pleased to call natural 
law. But the unanswered why still leaves the world inscrutable, 
mysterious, divine. In his effort to show that Socrates was driven 
to his examination of the soul of man by the materialistic tend- 
encies of the Ionians, Cornford, following the example of most 
historians of philosophy, has overstressed the cleavage between 
Socrates and his predecessors. We must not forget that Socrates 
had read a book of Heraclitus and had found it good so far as he 
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could understand it, that he was familiar with the writings of 
Anaxagoras, and that he may have met Democritus. When we 
read in the fragments of the atomist, “In reality we know noth- 
ing; for the truth lies in the depths,” or “The cause of error is 
ignorance of the better,” or “He who commits a wrong is more 
wretched than he who is wronged,” we are not so sure that So- 
crates did not lean heavily on the ethical concepts of the very 
philosopher whose materialistic trend he was careful to avoid. 

The second lecture, devoted to Socrates, is a masterpiece. It is 
hard to believe that anyone could without obscurity compress so 
much into twenty-five duodecimo pages. No serious-minded per- 
son could read this chapter without being able to understand why 
Socrates is held in veneration as the prophet of what Cornford 
calls “the morality of aspiration.” The presentation is altogether 
adequate. Anyone who wishes a more complete statement con- 
cerning the minor facts of the life of Socrates may easily find it 
in the sixty-eighth chapter of Grote’s History of Greece. 

The lecture on Plato is not so successful. Here Cornford gives 
one no adequate impression of the colossal proportions of the 
philosopher whose doctrines made a groundwork for all his suc- 
cessors, if we may accept Whitehead’s assertion that all European 
philosophy is but a series of footnotes on Plato. Our author seems 
to be more concerned with the sources from which Plato drew 
certain doctrines than with an exposition of the more important 
teachings of Plato. The material selected is presented with great 
clarity, and it would be quite convincing if we could accept with- 
out question the author’s assumption that the Timaeus is one of 
the later dialogues, that Plato knew nothing of Pythagorean 
doctrine before he visited Tarentum, and that the Phaedo is 
Pythagorean and does not truly represent the views of Socrates 
concerning immortality. These highly controversial matters are 
on the whole somewhat less important than some other things 
that might have been considered by one who had only an hour 
in which to discuss Plato. 

In the lecture on Aristotle there is given an account of the 
Stagirite’s revolt from Plato’s doctrine of ideas and a reasonably 
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full statement of Aristotle’s theology, including Unamuno’s keen 
criticism of the Aristotelian conception of God. One could wish 
that there had been time and space for a fuller treatment of many 
matters in which Aristotle has influenced the modern world. 

The book is an outstanding example of clear, cogent, and 
graceful exposition. The argument always marches straight to its 
goal. It may be hinted, however, that the march is sometimes a 
forced march and that certain recalcitrant facts that would im- 
pede or block progress have been cast aside. 

CHARLES N. SMILEY 

CARLETON COLLEGE 


WALTER MILLER, Daedalus and Thespis, the Contributions of the 
Ancient Dramatic Poets to our Knowledge of the Arts and 
Crafts of Greece. Vol. II, in two parts: “Sculpture.” The 
University of Missouri Studies, Vol. VI, Numbers 3 and 4 
(1931). Pp. xv+267 (i.e. pp. 331-597) ; 48 plates. 

When, following the publication of Volume I of this sumptu- 
ous work,’ the gloom of depression spread over the land, predic- 
tion was made that Volume II would never appear or at least 
would be long delayed. But they were false prophets who said 
this. At the very time when the cry of “retrench”’ vied with that 
of “repeal,” Volume II appeared, and not in the habiliments of 
poverty but in the gorgeous raiment of opulent luxury. There 
has been a change of publishers, indeed; but aside from this there 
has been no modification of the original design. The University 
of Missouri Press has reproduced in exact detail the form and 
typography and even the leisurely and unrestricted expansiveness 
of the first volume. The general remarks contained in my re- 
view of Volume I apply, therefore, to this volume and need not 
be repeated. The whole is not only a work of art of which the 
beautiful plates are the crowning glory but is a worthy monu- 
ment to the scholarship of its distinguished author. 

1 Vol. I, “Architecture and Topography”: New York, The Macmillan Com- 


pany (1929) was reviewed in CrassicaL Journal xxv (1930), 472-75. The 
paging of the two volumes is continuous. 
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Volume I dealt with architecture and topography. The present 
volume treats of sculpture and the allied arts of wood-carving 
and metal-work, including coins; and many of the interpretations, 
as in the case of Volume I, although presented with the definite- 
ness of conviction, are open to question. Some of these concern 
matters that have long been in controversy; others are of the 
author’s creating. Thus the suggestion on page 401 that 
Sophocles when he wrote vs. 709 of the Antigone: “Such men, 
when opened up, are seen to be empty” had in mind the Silenuses 
found in sculptors’ studios (cf. Plato, Symp. 215 f.) is disputable. 
But it is plausible and even alluring. Far from convincing, how- 
ever, is the inference (p. 573) from certain passages in the 
Clouds that Greek scientists in the days of Aristophanes knew 
and used microscopes and even telescopes; while “inextinguish- 
able laughter,” one suspects, will be the universal response to the 
assertion (p. 527) that “evidently the men of the great age of 
Periclean Athens, when they went abroad to the wars or to seek 
their fortunes in distant lands, found it desirable to insure their 
wives’ fidelity with a ‘virtue preserver’ very like the <mediae- 
val> samples preserved in the Castle at Nurnberg and in the 
collection of objects of historical interest in the Arsenal at 
Venice.” The clearest allusion, says Professor Miller, is in the 
“Birds of Aristophanes (559 f.), where Pisthetaerus warns the 
gods that if they do not cease their adulterous intrigues with 
mortal women, the Birds will clap on their dissolute persons 
seal, their evil designs to prevent.” This is a truly amazing inter- 
pretation. Another “plain allusion to the custom” is said to be 
found in the famous speech of Clytemnestra (Agam. 609 f.). 
Surely if the men of ancient Athens had made use of an object 
resembling the mediaeval ceinture de chasteté, the Greeks would 
have had a word for it. That such a malodorous contraption 
could have escaped the scholiasts is most difficult to believe. And 
the comic poets? Inexplicable silence. For of course the passage 
in the Birds is no proof at all; the seal is to be clapped on the 
wrong party! 

Misprints are few and mostly unimportant; on page 333 the 
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lines of the translation of Euripides’ Hec. 558-61 are in higgledy- 
piggledy order and make nonsense, while on page 352 the text 
of the quotation from Philippides is in fauity condition. Further 
— though these are slips rather than misprints — Gardner’s 
History of Ancient Coinage is cited regularly (p. 583 and else- 
where) as History of Greek Coinage, while on page 361 occurs 
the statement that “the Eumenides was produced four years be- 
fore the Parthenon was begun.”’ As the statement concerns the 
Phidian Parthenon fourteen would be nearer the truth. 

In many instances the latest authorities appear not to have 
been consulted, and once with disastrous consequences. For the 
interpretation (pp. 581 f.) of that passage in the Frogs (718-26) 
in which different groups of people are compared with the good 
old currency and the recent gold issue and the worthless bronze 
coins minted only yesterday or the day before is now out of date. 
“The ‘good old currency,’” says Professor Miller, “is set off 
against ‘the recent gold issue.’ The ‘good old currency’ had no 
trace of alloy, but was pure silver, — the new mintage was not 
even genuine gold — it was brass.’’ It was, he says, “bronze 
plated with gold.” This is an old interpretation (Professor Miller 
cites only Merry’s edition of 1884), but it was never satisfactory, 
and the best authorities today reject it. None of these, however, is 
cited. Apparently an interpretation adopted thirty years ago has 
been allowed to stand unrevised. 

But it is easy to find fault. Even if one disagree here and there 
with the author’s conclusions, one should be grateful to him for 
assembling in attractive form all of the references in ancient 
dramatic literature to the arts and crafts of Greece. He has 
created a useful and stimulating book. 

JaMEs T. ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


F. A. Wricut, A History of Later Greek Literature from the 
Death of Alexander in 323 B.C. to the Death of Justinian in 
565 A.D.: New York, The Macmillan Company (1932). 
Pp. xi+415. 
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It would appear that the author of this book had been insti- 
gated to undertake his great task by two motives, the lack of a 
book on the subject in English, and his own high regard and 
admiration for postclassical Greek literature. He believes that 
by concentrating their attention on classical Greek, scholars have 
led the ignorant to believe that the language is dead. He asserts, 
furthermore, that if classical Greek literature be left out of ac- 
count, the only serious rivals to later Greek are classical Latin, 
mediaeval Latin, French, and English, and that it may be doubted 
whether any one of these four can justly challenge its claim to 
first place. He can even be a little petulant on the subject. After 
recalling that Cardinal Bembo and Nietzsche had expressed dis- 
approval of the style of St. Paul, he remarks that “such men, 
being themselves but half alive, have always chosen to regard 
Greek as a dead language.’”’ He goes no farther than this to fan 
the embers of the old controversy; but to say that the champion 
of the superman was only half alive is somewhat spiteful. But 
whatever we may think of these judgments, it is at least evident 
that he is moved by a real enthusiasm for his theme. 

The arrangement of the material in the book is perspicuous, 
and the division into chapters follows the recognized historical 
sequence. It is made easy for the reader to hold the chronological 
clue as he proceeds through the book. But one feels that the 
scheme of the book is superimposed upon what is in effect a con- 
tinuous series of brief articles upon particular writers. It would 
seem that the articles of an encyclopedia had been lifted from 
their alphabetical order and fitted into the chronological scheme. 
Only brief space is given to the exposition of the general charac- 
teristics of the several periods in literature and their implication 
with contemporary social and political circumstances. 

The author introduces to the reader nearly two hundred liter- 
ary personages of more or less importance, and the reader has no 
more than time for a brief handclasp as the long line passes by. 
The formula of introduction is much the same in all cases: a bit 
of biography, a picturesque anecdote, the names of the author’s 
works, a brief sample of his writing, and a few adjectives by way 
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of criticism. But the reader feels that the men whom he has met 
are well-known friends of the writer, and the introduction is 
made with a lightness of touch which engages his attention and 
stimulates a desire to become better acquainted. Only seldom, 
however, does he hear any pungent or informing judgment, and 
he is left at the end without a sense of the proportionate value of 
the men who have passed in review. 

It must be said that the style of the book is better suited to 
oral conversation than to written discourse. Too often trivial 
remarks which would pass in talk are set down in cold print. 
“Suidas is a goose, even if his Lexicon has furnished us with 
many golden eggs.” The account of Diodorus closes with the 
simple words: “But it is a pity that he is not a better writer.’ By 
way of apology for Herodes (better known as Herodas) and 
James Joyce we read: “Perhaps both writers might say that they 
are very like life.”” The language itself shows little care for refine- 
ment of expression and at times is even ungrammatical. 

There are some questionable statements. ‘Artistotle,’”’ we are 
told, “set the fashion of indifference to artistic form, and during 
three centuries there was hardly a prose author who followed the 
canons of Attic style.’’ But, in the first place, this forgets the 
much-admired lost dialogues of Aristotle; and, in the second 
place, the peculiar way in which Aristotle neglects artistic form 
in the works which we have did not exercise a wide influence. 
Again, it is certainly not true that “Longus is the master of all 
those who from Richardson to Proust have tried to fathom the 
mysteries of the human heart’? — if the word “master”’ is to be 
taken in its natural sense. Some, also, may not agree that “in 
beauty, simplicity, and truth” the Sermon on the Mount is “un- 
surpassed in Greek literature.”’ 

In the end, one wonders to what kind of reader the book is 
addressed. In the first place, it is not calculated to win the atten- 
tion of the general reader or to rouse in the minds of the “‘half- 
alive’ a fresh enthusiasm for later Greek literature. In the second 
place, it will not serve as a reference book for the student. Though 
it is packed with information, it does not even pretend to com- 
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pleteness. Zenodotus, e.g., is barely mentioned ; and though there 
are many allusions to editions and translations and to works of 
scholarship, it does not pretend to supply a working bibliography. 
One must still go to Croiset, Christ, Susemihl, and the others. 
The author himself can take no offense if a certain resemblance 
is noted between his book and the book of Diogenes Laertius, 
since he himself says that “as a contribution to literature the 
Lives must be pronounced to be a success.”’ 
Ivan M. LINFoRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 


BENJAMIN DEAN Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents of the 
Fifth Century (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, Vol. XX VII): Ann Arbor, University of Michigan 
Press (1932). Pp. 192; with 17 plates. 

The financial documents which Professor Meritt republishes 
in his latest volume range in date from 445 to the end of the 
Peloponnesian War. Although they are mostly records of money 
spent by Athens in the varied undertakings of war and peace, the 
information which Meritt extracts from them is largely chrono- 
logical rather than financial. Thus in his first chapter (“The 
Tribute Assessment of 428/7”), he uses the quota lists to show 
that the secretaries of the Hellenotamiai from 439/8 to 430/29 
were chosen in rotation from each of the ten tribes in the reverse 
of their official order; and then with the help of Thucydides and 
the later quota lists he discusses the assessments of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, assigning one of them to the year 428/7. In passing 
he proposes new restorations for the assessment decree of 425/4, 
thereby giving to it added significance. 

In the following chapters (“Treasurers of Athena from 443 to 
430 B.c.”; “The Accounts of the Gold and Ivory Statue”; “The 
Record of Expense for the Samian War”) Meritt shows that the 
secretaries of the treasurers of Athena were also chosen from the 
ten tribes in the reverse of the official order for a few years be- 
fore the Peloponnesian War. Of the inscriptions which he dis- 
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cusses here, that which records the expenditure by Athens of 
more than 1400 talents in the campaigns against Samos and 
Byzantium is probably the most important. Meritt’s convincing 
restoration of this inscription is radically different from those of 
his predecessors. In this connection one might suggest that the 
lines left unrestored at the beginning of the document, though 
only a few letters are preserved, can be used to confirm Meritt’s 
secretary cycle for the treasurers of Athena. The secretary in 
441/0 apparently belonged to the deme Koile, and so to the tribe 
Hippothontis to which the secretary cycle assigns him. Using 
this cycle, Meritt is able for the first time to give precise or 
approximate dates to the accounts of the supervisors of the 
famous chryselephantine statue of Athena. On the evidence ad- 
duced by Meritt, even greater precision is possible. 

In the fifth chapter (“Records of Expenses of State”) Meritt 
discusses, corrects, and restores many of the extant accounts of 
money loaned by the treasurers of Athena to the Athenian state 
for enterprises largely military. From this point the volume be- 
comes more and more chronological. In fact, the remaining chap- 
ters in the book (“Borrowings from Athena in 410/09”; “Bor- 
rowings from Athena in 407/6” ; “Thucydides and the Accounts 
of the Logistai” ; “The Conciliar Year’) form a sequel to Meritt’s 
epoch-making Athenian Calendar (Harvard University Press, 
1928). In these chapters, especially the last, he modifies and cor- 
rects views which he had expressed in his earlier work. Here he 
takes occasion to answer criticisms made by Dinsmoor in The 
Archons of Athens (Harvard University Press, 1931). At the 
end of the last chapter he prints two chronological tables, the 
first giving revised dates for the beginning of the conciliar year 
between 432 and 403, the second giving Julian dates for the first 
day of each month for approximately the same period. These 
chapters are particularly valuable, for Meritt has been able in 
most cases to meet the objections raised by Dinsmoor or to pre- 
sent serious counter-objections to Dinsmoor’s reconstruction of 
the Athenian fifth-century calendar where it is at variance with 
his. Still, in my opinion, there are points which deserve further 
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investigation. For example, there can be no certainty about the 
conciliar calendar during the first years of the Archidamian War 
until we know whether Cleisthenes or Meton was responsible for 
regulating the term of the Boule by the course of the sun. If 
Meritt is right in ascribing the reform to Cleisthenes, and I think 
he is, it may be necessary to make changes in his tables to bring 
them into agreement with evidence which can be extracted from 
a Delian document cited by Meritt and Dinsmoor in turn. 

Students of fifth-century Athens will find in the book much to 
interest them. As one glances through it, the names Samos, 
Corcyra, Potidaea, Macedonia, Melos, and Sicily recall campaigns 
made memorable by Thucydides. The book is greatly embellished 
by excellent photographs and carefully drawn facsimiles of the 
inscriptions which form the kernel of the volume. Epigraphists 
will be grateful for these aids, since the stones themselves are 
scattered. Most of them are in the Epigraphical Museum in 
Athens, a place rarely visited except by professional epigraphists ; 
one is in the Louvre; and others are in the British Museum. 
Students who have never seen the stones may well be thrilled at 
seeing such names as Nicias and Alcibiades exactly as they were 
cut in stone by men who possibly were present in the assembly 
which authorized the ill-fated Sicilian expedition. 

ALLEN B. WEsT 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 














Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Dorrance S. White of the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of 
Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest 
in the professional world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing 
point for questions and contributions on teaching problems. Questions will be 
answered by mail or in the pages of this department. Contributions in the form 
of short paragraphs dealing with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and 
materials are requested. Anything intended for publication should be typed on 
stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
editor of this department.] 


An Unusual Map of Rome 

All teachers of Latin, particularly those who are teaching 
classes in Cicero and Vergil, will be interested in what appears to 
be an aerial photograph of the city of Rome as it existed in the 
middle of the fourth century a.p., or during the reign of Em- 
peror Constantine. It is a photograph of a model prepared by a 
French architect, P. Bigot, about 36 by 19 feet. It took the archi- 
tect ten years to construct the model and the photograph to which 
we refer represents the central portion of the entire work. 

Fifty prominent buildings are shown, each conspicuously num- 
bered with the names listed beneath the picture. Some of the 
buildings shown were constructed after the days of Caesar and 
Cicero. The architect, according to the statement on the sheet, 
chose the fourth century a.p. “because at that period Rome pre- 
sented her grandest civic development.” 

This map measures 17 by 28 inches and is published by the 
Scott, Foresman and Company of Chicago. It would be an im- 
portant addition to the material on any Latin bulletin board or 
would make a striking decoration to the schoolroom wall. It may 
be obtained free by writing to the company. 


Word Ancestry 
Here are some odds and ends: 
Not long ago a piece of newspaper copy reached me containing 
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the words “these venial politicians.’ Now a venial politician 
might not be such a bad sort, since “venial” (from Latin venia) 
means “‘pardonable,” though we do not apply this word to per- 
sons. We speak of a venial offense, or error. What the writer 
meant to say was “‘venal politicians,’ and “venal” (from Latin 
venum, “‘sale’) means “purchasable.’’ A venal politician may be 
bought and sold. What a difference one little letter makes! And 
it is in just such things as this that the Latinist has an advantage 
over the non-Latinist. 

We think of a veteran as an old soldier, though some of the 
veterans of the World War are not old men. The Latin vetus, 
veteris is an equivalent of our English word “old” in practically 
all its meanings. One may be a veteran in other things than sol- 
diering, e.g. gambling. When we call a person an inveterate 
gambler we are really saying that he has grown old at it (invet- 
erascere). And now we may ask, Is a veterinary surgeon an old 
man? Well, he is if he has lived long enough to be one, but not 
necessarily. For “veterinary” has only a very remote connection 
with vetus. Veterina (bestia) is a beast of burden or draught 
animal. And two thousand years ago a man who doctored these 
animals was called a veterinarius. So a veterinary is pretty old 
after all. 

Another advantage that the Latinist has over the non-Latinist 
is that he sees in words the finer shades of meaning of which the 
latter must necessarily be ignorant. Of this “meticulous” is an 
example. We think of this word as meaning “extremely careful.” 
But the Latin word from which it comes to us, meticulosus, 
means “full of fear” (metus). A meticulous person is careful be- 
cause he is afraid to be otherwise. 

Wiis A. ELLs 
LOMBARD, ILL. 


Translating Thoughts Not Words 

Teachers of Caesar have different devices for helping their 
students to get the thought from an unfamiliar passage of Latin. 
In all probability very few experienced translators approach a 
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new section in identical fashion; and perhaps the same person 
does not use the same method every time. So, in a second-year 
Latin class, it seems wise to suggest several methods and let the 
student pick the one he likes best. One method, suggested by 
Gilbert C. Peterson, S. J. of St. Louis, Mo. in The Classical 
Bulletin* for January, 1933, is called by the author “‘colometry.” 
In his article, “Teaching the Gallic War As Caesar Wrote It,” he 
tells about this device for showing thought units. 

Colometry, according to Mr. Peterson, is a device for showing 
a sentence — one thought unit to a line. Its chief advantage is 
that it presents the text, not in a solid block, as our printed pages 
do, but thought unit by thought unit. For instance in Caesar’s 
Gallic War 1, 33, we have: 

His rebus cognitis 
Caesar Gallorum animos verbis confirmavit 
pollicitusque est 
sibi eam rem curae futuram. 

That this system is a help when students are first trying to 
clear up the intricacies of a complex Latin sentence, I can verify 
from the experiences of my own Caesar class. We write it on the 
board or on paper in this colometric form. 


CaLLaA A. GUYLES 
Wisconsin HicuH SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


How Italians Pronounce Latin 

Inquiry has been made as to the method of pronunciation of 
Latin in Italian schools. We have referred the matter to a man 
who has had wide acquaintance with Italian schools and libraries. 
The inquiry was received from Charles R. Pucci of Paterson, 
N. J. 

Throughout Italy Latin is pronounced like Italian, just as at one time 
it was pronounced like English in our country, like German in Germany, 


etc. There is little likelihood of a change in Italy to the ancient Roman 
pronunciation which is now all but universal in the United States. To 


1 The Classical Bulletin, Loyola University Press, 3441 North Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. ($1.00 per year). 
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those who know a little Italian it is not very difficult to understand Latin 
as pronounced in the Italian fashion. A few years ago I attended one 
of the regular Latin lectures given at the College of the Propaganda in 
Rome. It was not hard to follow. Students from all parts of the world, 
who have been taught various systems of Latin pronunciation, attend 
these lectures. The chief characteristic of the Italian method is that c 
and g before e, ae, oe, and i are pronounced like English ch and j respec- 
tively. Thus cena is chena; Cicero is Chichero; the g of gestus is like 
that of English gesture. The diphthongs ae and oe are pronounced like 
a long open e. There are many less striking differences caused by differ- 
ences in the pronunciation of Italian and English, for after all our own 
Roman pronunciation is affected by our pronunciation of English. The 
vowels are essentially the same in the Roman and Italian systems, but 
some points may be noted. In pronouncing Cicero the Italian gives a 
closer sound to the short i than we do, just as his pronunciation of i in 
Figaro sounds to us more like ee than like the i of fig. On the other 
hand a long vowel in an unaccented syllable is more likely to be open 
than close; this is regularly true of the -es ending of third declension 
nouns and adjectives; so faciles sounds like English fachiless. The rules 
for accent do not differ. 
B. L. ULLMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Latin Notebook 

This term we tried making the notebook a class project. Each 
student was asked to contribute one page of material which would 
show how Latin helps in everyday life. We allowed them to take 
some subject in which they were interested. After a survey of 
the class, we were able to suggest something to those who did 
not know what they wanted to take. Students who were inter- 
ested in art made an appropriate cover. It was interesting to note 
the wide range of subjects represented in the finished product. 
There were pages of radio terms with the Latin word and mean- 
ing, advertising, chemistry, medical terms, law terms, state mot- 
toes, mathematical terms, scientific terms, etc., pages of pictures, 
pages of derivatives in tree shape, in cornucopia shape, etc. All 
possible fields were explored for material. 

While the pages were being made, the class chose an editor 
who appointed several assistants. These students sorted out the 
material and arranged it in book form with appropriate titles. I 
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believe this plan has done more to make the students conscious 
of the application of Latin than any other thing we have ever 
done. 
W. H. Hake 
CENTRAL HicH SCHOOL 
Tusa, OKLA. 


A St. Valentine’s Project 

Shortly after the Ides of February we received notice of a 
little project which the contributor says so surprised and de- 
lighted her first-year class that she thought other teachers would 
enjoy the idea. We print it just as it came to us: 

On February fourteenth I appeared in class equipped with red and 
white papers, paper punch, scissors, paste, etc., and announced that the 
class period would be given over to the making of Latin valentines. 
Lacy affairs emerged from the clutter, and following are some of the 
impromptu sentiments found thereon: 


In Valentini die Spuma in coffea mea es, 
inopiae meae sunt paucae malum oculi mei es. 
modo duae litterae parvae — Erisne Valentinus meus? 
T-U 
Malum mei oculi es, Cur species frigida 
sine te moriar. et obtutus glacialis? 
Es Valentinus meus. Es Valentinus meus. 


HELEN K. MILLESON 
KANAWHA Pustic SCHOOL 
KANAWHA, Ia. 


Popular Songs as Composition Material 

In the field of Latin composition an exercise that makes for 
variety is the translation of popular songs. Of course such an 
exercise cannot be employed when the aim is to drill upon definite 
forms of syntax, but as an outlet for the pupil’s genuine expres- 
sion of himself in Latin it possesses several distinct advantages. 
It arouses his interest, as few types of exercises can; it presents a 
direct challenge to his self-respect in the event of failure, for in 
such an exercise he proves a far keener judge and critic of his 
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own work. Though it lays no stress upon any particular form of 
syntax, it tests his familiarity with many in that it demands the 
“trial and error” process of fitting various constructions, phrases, 
and words into the scheme of the meter. 

Each pupil must be permitted to choose his own song. The 
translations are then written on the board for identification, criti- 
cism, and revision by the class. Finally the class attempts to sing 
one or two of the best. Such a procedure is especially appropriate 
for a Latin club program. 

As an example of what can be done the following translation 
of “Springtime in the Rockies” by a third-year pupil is typical : 

Ubi ver est in montibus, 
ad te reveniam, 
parva puella montium 
ocellis caeruleis ; 
semel iterum dic(am): “Amo,” 
avibus cantantibus ; 
ubi ver est in montibus, 
in montibus long(e)abest. 
Hicu ScHoo, WILLIAM T. WAGNER 
East GREENVILLE, Pa. 


A Hypodermic for a Languid Class 

A class in Caesar got languid recently when it had finished the 
twenty-third chapter of the first book of the Gallic War — so 
Florence Beck of Mecca, Ind., writes us — and became dull and 
uninterested in the work. Miss Beck then asked the class “to 
write some personal account either as a letter or an entry in a 
diary about some soldier in the Helvetian or the Roman army, or 
a member of any Gallic tribe that we had studied.” We regret 
lack of space for even one of these letters, but the contributor 
reports that she found the letters most interesting and varied and 
that the interest of the class in the work was immediately re- 
vived. 


A Latin Reading Club at a Boys’ Day School 
A year ago last January two of my Cicero boys came to me 
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after class with the question, “Is there any Latin, not too hard, 
which we can read outside class to give us some idea of Roman 
life and conversation?’ The question seemed sincere. I told them 
to try Terence’s Phormio in a simplified edition. That afternoon 
I began to think about this unusual request from two lads whose 
main interest had always lain in athletics, and I wondered if per- 
haps there were some others among my hard-working College 
Board candidates who would be interested in doing a bit of ser- 
ious Latin work outside class. The idea of a Latin Club came to 
mind, but I shuddered at the idea of being the founder of yet 
another of those little sodalities in which Latin games are played 
with Ciceronians on one side, Caesarians on the other, in which 
Little Jack Horner is recited in Latin, and other dear, sweet little 
devices are used to introduce lads and lassies to the life and times 
of the Romans. A Latin reading club would, I feared, appeal to a 
very limited number of students. Yet I decided to attempt such 
a club, and posted a notice stating the purpose of the new organi- 
zation, and asking all boys in the two upper classes who would 
be interested, to sign on the dotted line. To my surprise twenty 
signatures appeared on the notice. Of these twenty signers five 
were excluded on scholastic grounds. 

Last year our Latin club met eight times at the homes of mem- 
bers. Each boy was assigned a part to translate in the Phormio 
of Terence. Many of the boys read the entire play by themselves. 
Despite the fact that we did not devote our evenings to playing 
with Roman knuckle bones or taking votes on our favorite Ro- 
man sport, we had nearly complete attendance at every meeting. 
Professor Weston of Harvard gave us a most interesting talk at 
his home on “Terence Through the Ages.”” Knowing the school- 
boy’s love of insignia to distinguish him from his fellows, I had 
small silver pins made in the shape of the fasces on a modern 
Italian coin. 

This year our club has an equally large enrollment. We are 
reading and translating the Cena Trimalchionis of Petronius in 
the expurgated edition of Sedgwick. On January 11 Professor 
Rand of Harvard lent us his charming and urbane presence, and 
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talked on Horace at a meeting at our headmaster’s home. An 
interested and appreciative headmaster is an asset to any Latin 
club. Headmaster Kerns was so keenly interested in the work 
which our club is doing that he provided a Roman banquet with 
printed menus in Latin which read as follows: 
CENA KERNSIANA 
S. Kendricus Kerns sodalibus Societatis 


Romanae, hospitique illustri, Edvardo 
Kennard Rand, s.p.d. 


Apud Regem cubitum ponetis a.d. III Id. Ian. 


CURSUS CIBORUM 


GUSTUS 
Ova Gallinae Lactuca Radices 
Mulsum 
CENA 
Linguae Lusciniarum Panis 


Mel Hymettium 
Vinum Tusculanum annorum centum 





SECUNDA MENSA 
“Mitia poma 


Castaneae molles et pressi copia lactis.” 





It is difficult to find material for translation suitable to such an 
organization. Thus far the Phormio and the Cena are the only 
works I have been able to discover which provide the essential 
qualities of interest and humor, without being too difficult. 

To teachers who do not conduct such Latin reading groups I 
should like to say that I find no greater joy in my school life than 
in the realization that these lads, with their many social and ath- 
letic interests, willingly, and with no hope of reward from me, 
undertake extra-curriculum work in translating Latin for no 
other reason than that they are interested. 


tat Pema Dax Senn. Joun Kincsspury CoLBy 


FOR Boys oF Boston 
NEwron, Mass. 

















fMaqgma 


By Roy C. FLIcKINGER 
University of Iowa 


That was a bad faux pas of which I was guilty in stating that 
the compiler of the /ndex Aristophaneus was no longer in the 
land of the living; cf. the CLassicaL JOURNAL xxvul (1932), 
714. I was misled by a sentence which I vaguely remembered in 
the publicity for this work and which, as I afterwards realized, 
actually referred to John Williams White, its original sponsor. 
The extract from Professor Todd’s letter as published in the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL xxvii (1932), 3 did not make plain that I 
was myself the first to detect the error and had offered redress as 
ample as the embarrassing circumstances would permit. The 
logical conclusion of Professor Lofberg’s parallel would seem to 
be that I am aEvomototegos than Professor Todd, but somehow I 
suspect that this was not the point he intended to make. In the 
sad train of events which brought the JouRNAL back upon my 
shoulders for another year there is at least one grain of melan- 
choly comfort in the thought that by writing another installment 
of Magma I may bring the series to a close without ending on a 
false note. Incidentally the /ndex Aristophaneus will not suffer 
from having been mentioned thrice in our pages instead of the 
customary once. J. F. Dobson in the Year’s Work in Classical 
Studies xxv (1932), 10 thinks that it may be a “harmless amuse- 
ment” to count the 10,000 or more occurrences of the definite 
article in Aristophanes, but that “he who prints all the references 
to this word is in danger of providing wrappers for mackerel.”’ 


—_—— 


The verse of Solon which Cicero in his De Senectute, §26, 
cited as se cotidie aliquid addiscentem . . . senem fieri, is perhaps 
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the most famous in the Athenian poet’s extant corpus of verse. I 
was reminded of it the other day when I read in the Times Liter- 
ary Supplement xxxt1 (March 9, 1933), 153 an anecdote of 
John Richard Green, the author of the Short History of the Eng- 
lish People, which some of us remember as not being so “short” 
after all. It seems that one day he asked a friend, “Do you know 
what they will say of me?” and at once supplied his own answer, 
“He died learning.” 
— Sn 

Before the war German scholars used to call English a dead 
language, meaning that its vocabulary is not formed from native 
roots (Anglo-Saxon) but from foreign stems which have a mean- 
ing for us only as we study Latin, Greek, etc. In fact, the situa- 
tion is even worse than this, since words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
themselves often convey no more intrinsic meaning to us than do 
classical terms. “Stark,” e.g., is a fairly common and simple 
word; yet an English-speaking person would scarcely know just 
what the word meant unless he had studied Anglo-Saxon (or 
German) in the classroom. The Germans, as we know, systemati- 
cally coin words out of native elements so as to expel intruders 
just as soon as the need of new vocables has made itself evident. 
Thus “telephone,” which in all its manifold spellings and endings 
is one of the greatest internationalists on the lips of men, was 
called upon to give way to pure German Fernsprecher. In Eng- 
lish we are conscious of no incongruity that Ladies Home Journal 
is the name of a periodical which does not appear daily nor 
chronicle the events of everyday life, or that “goods” can become 
spoiled or adulterated. Aristotle in the Poetics (1461a29) 
pointed out that blacksmiths continued to be called yaAxeis even 
when they worked in iron, though a Greek could no more be 
unconscious that yakxds meant “copper” than a German would 
be in a like case. I am reminded of all this by Homer’s expression 
for cap in Odyssey xxiv, 231, aiyeinv xuvénv, where the adjective 
implies that it is made of goatskin and the noun (at least orig- 
inally) that it was made of dogskin. It is plain that the latter 
term had come to refer to style or shape rather than to material. 
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Or did the furriers already in those days have as great a flair for 
designating their products by means of misleading trade names 
as they have today! 
a 
As a supplement to Mrs. Preston's “‘Porsoniana”’ in the CLAssI- 
CAL JOURNAL Xxviil (1933), 361-63 Robert A. MacLean of the 
University of Rochester calls attention to a short contribution to 
Punch of January 25, 1933. The author points out that Limer- 
icks do not date, as is usually supposed, merely from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, but that one is quoted in the third 
book of the Florilegium * of Stobaeus, who flourished in the fifth 
century A.D. (!): 
"Exivdos pév EyAvwe tO vipa 
“Iv’ ein ai@viov xtihpa. 
"Ekeyov dé xohitat 
Kai xavtes dita, 
°Q xappuiap@tatov Oya. 


— 
To Mrs. Preston and her husband, the deeply lamented Keith 
— Pan and Panetta — I am indebted for my acquaintance with 


Burton Rascoe. In those days he was literary and dramatic editor 
of the Chicago Tribune and used to attend the meetings of the 
Chicago Classical Club. Now he is on the editorial board of the 
Literary Guild of America and has just written a book * of which 
at least the first three chapters will be of interest to classical 
students. The “blurb” declares that there has never before been 
“a general study of the development of literature in one volume 
for the average man’”’ and announces 
Mr. Rascoe’s conviction that you cannot understand the literature of 
any period unless you realize that the titans of literature were men 
very much like the men you see about you all the time. One cannot, 
for instance, understand Sappho and Sappho’s verses if one does not 
1 The editions of Stobaeus which are accessible to me here do not contain 
this quotation. Is this another example of Punch’s humor? 


2Cf. Burton Rascoe, Titans of Literature From Homer to the Present: 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons (1932), Pp. xiii+496. $3.75. 
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realize that Sappho was in a way like Edna St. Vincent Millay; ... 
that Plato was like Edmund Wilson; .. . or Lucian like Ring Lardner. 
Whatever Lucian might think of these comparisons, Sappho 
should understand that she has received a supreme compliment 
(pp. 480 f.). 

Technical scholars devote their lives to the study of single 
fields of literature, or even to small segments thereof, and then 
write books in which other scholars detect serious errors or mis- 
judgments, so that it is not surprising that Rascoe, a nontechnical 
student who deals with the literatures of many ages and many 
lands, is sometimes guilty of indisputable inaccuracies and mis- 
understandings and pronounces judgments which will make the 
pundits stare. But these slips will not greatly trouble “the aver- 
age man’ in the audience, and the author will probably feel more 
enjoyment than embarrassment in the stares. Rascoe has read 
the original sources to the best of his ability, formed his own 
judgments independently of everyone (though he has not 
neglected works of scholarship, either), and expressed himself 
with the utmost frankness. These qualities are rare enough in an 
educated man of wide reading and serious purpose to make his 
pronouncements always interesting, whatever value each reader 
may put upon them singly. In fact, one of Rascoe’s chief com- 
plaints is that “a great many scholarly commentators have read 
other commentators instead of reading the texts carefully, thus 
perpetuating errors” (p. viii). “All this is plain enough in Aris- 
totle, who is so consistently misread by some commentators on 
Sophocles that I cannot think they have read either Aristotle or 
Sophocles but have only read Schlegel, who had read Longinus 
on Aristotle” (p. 52; cf. also pp. 23, 47, and 82). 

The glamour of scholarship has no false terrors for the author, 
who refers to Gilbert Murray's “brilliantly inaccurate but 
thoroughly enjoyable Literature of Ancient Greece” (p. 16), and 
thinks that “Murray, although he tries hard to keep it back, does 
not really like Sophocles” (p. 51). “One of the most amazing 
statements I have ever encountered in a scholar’s work is that 
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one of Gilbert Murray’s when he says” etc. (p. 40; cf. also pp. 
75, 82, and 86, but contrast pp. 84 and 86 f.). 

In order to break the force, for classical readers, of Rascoe’s 
opinion of Latin literature, I shall first cite his judgments in two 
other fields. Dante was “a weak voluptuary tortured by a medie- 
val conscience” (p. 129), as great a traitor as Benedict Arnold 
(p. 136), a “sensitive neurotic” (p. 143), and “boorishly ill- 
natured,” who “while singing of his great spiritual love for 
Beatrice indulged in bouts of low debauchery” (p. 138). “The 
truth is that there is very little evidence in Dante of that sub- 
limity, restraint, simplicity, and understanding of human motives 
evident in Homer, in Aeschylus, in Euripides, in the Bible and in 
Shakespeare” (p. 134). “The Divine Comedy . . . is not an epic; 
it is not divine; it is not a comedy; nor, exce yt in a few isolated 
passages, is it poetry” (p. 128). 

On the other hand, he introduces his discuss.cn of Milton with 
these words: 


Take an aspirin and a bromide before I utter the most frightful 
blasphemy that was ever uttered since Dr. Faustus signed his name to 
an infamous pact with the devil... . I am about to say (please hold 
your breath) that Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained are horrible 
examples of what may occur when a man with a displeasing type of 
mind happens to be an expert versifying technician in what is loosely 
called the biblical style. . . . Milton is lacking, in that epic, in common 
sense, in true loftiness of feeling, in kindness and generosity and give- 
and-take, and most of all, he is thoroughly lacking in style, grand and 
common. [Pp. 276 f.] 

The error of over-estimating Milton is perpetuated in England and 
America by the deficiencies of our educational system. Honesty of 
opinion is not always sought ... but only conformity of opinion. . . 
Norton said that even students of literature could disregard Paradise 
Regained altogether and that to read only the first two books of Paradise 
Lost was quite sufficient to give them all they needed to know about the 
epics. [P. 280.] 

Paradise Lost is one of the baldest plagiarisms in the history of litera- 
ture” [p. 281], and “L’Allegro, like its dark twin, // Penseroso, is a 
sophomoric composition” [p. 288]. 


But let us now return to the Romans. 
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The very best Latin literature has none of the honest, direct, simple 
ingenuousness of the Greek. Latin literature is indeed a monument of 
disingenuousness. .. . Roman orators and Roman literary men must have 
winked at each other with no less a consciousness of the essential dis- 
harmony between their words and what they knew and felt. [P. 92.] 

Against such a socio-economic background Virgil undertook to write 
an epic which should celebrate this culmination of Roman civilization 
as something beautiful and divine. The thing was impossible. No one 
with a spark of humor would have attempted it. [P. 103.] 

These didactic poems by Virgil have had a great critical success with 
modern scholars who probably haven’t taken the trouble to read them 
critically but are eager to pass along the torch of error... . . A pologists 
{for the Aeneid] turn almost too readily, and as if with a feeling of 
relief, to the Georgics, praise of which is safe because nobody reads the 
Georgics any more for pleasure — nor, one suspects, for any other 
reason. [Pp. 115 f.] 

On the other hand, “the genius of the Roman mind reached its 
highest felicity of expression, I think, in Horace” (p. 94), who 
is “perfect” (p. 119) and “the finest product of imperial Rome” 
(p. 127). Alongside of him Rascoe reserves his praises for Mae- 
cenas, Atticus, and Caesar (p. 108) and Lucretius, Catullus, 
Propertius, and Martial, “a Roman equivalent of the newspaper 
columnist” (p. 127). To him Persius, Juvenal, and Seneca are 
“simply abominable fellows” 
“insincere trash” (p. 105), while Cato was 
and intolerant scoundrel” (p. 107). 

Toward Greek literature he is far more charitable. ‘“‘Aristotle’s 


(p. 96), the last-named writing 


‘ 


‘a most intolerable 


Poetics remains, I think, the best of all available analyses of 
literary technique and values, and Aristotle’s Rhetoric . . . the 
most valuable and most practicable of all handbooks on the art 
of writing” (p. 8). 

I suspect that Greek is, of all languages, the one that loses least in 
translation, from poetry or prose; for there is so much substance in 
Greek literature, and its form is usually so simple and yet so natural, 
that only the subtleties of the decadence of that literature escape us 
wholly in translation [p. 9]. 

Yet he believes that G. Lowes Dickinson’s book on Plato “reads 
like an address for the defense by a lawyer who believes his client 
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is guilty” (p. 47). He considers Plato’s dialogues to be “excel- 
lent literature and not a philosophy, certainly not a system of 
philosophy at all. [Pace Professor Shorey.] For nearly a quar- 
ter of a century now, off and on, I have been reading Plato in 
translation with the still unshakable conviction I had when I first 
read him, that is, that these dialogues were written primarily as 


entertainment for the mind... .” (p. 83), and that Gilbert Mur- 
ray has written the “best extant essay on Plato” (p. 85; pace 
iterum). 


To the New Humanists he pays his respects on page 171,* and 
to individuals in this group at several points. For example, on 
page 51 he declares that, “if Sophocles were the prig Professor 
Irving Babbitt makes him out to be, I could not bear to read 
Sophocles.” 

One does not need to accept the opinions which I have cited, 
or in fact any of them, to appreciate their piquancy or be re- 
freshed by their frankness and sincerity. I have delved into the 
book so deeply here, however, for the reason that I am convinced 
that in the long run the cause of the classics in America rests 
largely upon the enthusiasm and friendship of nonprofessionals 
like Burton Rascoe. 

— 


I am grateful to several European scholars for their replies to 
the question which I raised in the CLassicaAL JOURNAL XXVII 
(1931), 234 as to the precise meaning and occasion of the strik- 
ing sentence which Monro’s edition of the //iad attributed to 
Schiller: “Anyone who has lived to read the twenty-third book 
of the /liad cannot complain of his lot in the world.”’ It is likely 
that Monro derived this from the Anhang to this book (p. 61) 
in the Ameis-Hentze edition of the Jliad (1886). The ultimate 
source, however, is Karoline von Wolzogen, Schillers Leben, 
verfasst aus Erinnerungen der Familie, seinen eignen Briefen, 
und den Nachrichten seines Freundes Korner: Stuttgart, F. C. 
Cottische Buchhandlung (1830), II, 303 f.: “Schiller sagte einst 


8For Professor Shorey’s pronunciamento on the same subject, cf. Class. 


Phil. xxv (1930), 391. 
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in einer schwermiuthigen Stimmung: ‘Wenn man auch nur gelebt 
hatte, um den dreiundzwanzigsten Gesang der /lias zu lesen, so 
konnte man sich nicht tber sein Daseyn beschweren.’’’ Unfor- 
tunately the context throws no particular light upon the passage. 


-——>—— 


The rambling thoughts expressed in Magma have elicited 
expressions of interest and appreciation and also, I do not deny, 
some disapproval. I have welcomed the former without being 
offended or deterred by the latter. I have long been convinced that 
American scholars in our field are too considerate of one an- 
other and too restrained in expressing their real opinions of their 
colleagues’ work. As it is possible to love a sinner without con- 
doning his sins, so it ought to be possible to admire another’s 
scholarly qualities or pleasing personality without accepting all 
his views. Perhaps some day as an intermediate stage we shall 
have to resort to the practice of unsigned reviews as used in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies. At any rate, somehow I felt free to 
express myself somewhat more unreservedly because of my nom 
de plume, even though I felt sure that nearly everyone knew my 
identity. Consequently, when I saw fit to drop my disguise in the 
June installment of 1932, I was surprised at the number of letters 
which I then received from friends who declared that they had 
never suspected me. I had supposed that the anagram was itself 
too transparent and the topical allusions too obvious to fail of 
recognition. At any rate the composition of Magma has been a 
source of satisfaction to myself, and I consign it to the grave for 
the second time with as little regret for its birth as of hope for 
another resurrection! 








Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Victor D. 
Hill, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the December issue, e.g., appears on November 
5 and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 

ate. 


American Classical League 

The American Classical League will hold its thirteenth annual meeting 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago on July 5, 1933. Paul Shorey, Pro- 
fessor of Greek Language and Literature at the University of Chicago, 
will be among the speakers on the interesting and profitable program 
which is being prepared for the afternoon session. The public is invited 
to attend this session. 


American Secondary Education Association 

The Latin section of the American Secondary Education Association 
will hold its annual meeting at the Palmer House in Chicago on Thurs- 
day afternoon, July 6, 1933. The program, which will be one of vital 
interest to all teachers of Latin, will consist of a discussion of the fol- 
lewing topics: “Objectives of Latin Teaching in the Junior High 
School,” and Reports of the Committee of One Hundred on the course 
of study for first-year Latin and also on the second-year Latin program. 
Charles M. Stebbins, of the Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, is 
president of the Association. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A Societas Iuvenalis has been recently organized by the Greek and 
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Latin students in Brooklyn College Evening Session. Meetings are held 
monthly in the library of Ernest D. Daniels in which Cicero’s Oratio 
Philippica Secunda is studied not only for its translation but also for the 
stylistic features which make it his supreme oration and for the his- 
torical data. A carefully prepared thesis is then read by one of the 
members, of which “The Outstanding Events of the Year 43 B.c.” by 
Elias Abramowitz was especially good. Many articles from the Crassi- 
CAL JOURNAL have also been read and discussed. There is real enthu- 
siasm among the members for the best in Latin literature. 


Tennessee Philological Association 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Tennessee Philological 
Association was held in Nashville, March 3 and 4, 1933, the host institu- 
tions being the Ward-Belmont School, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, and Vanderbilt University. Among the thirty-five papers on 
the program were the following on subjects of interest to classical 
teachers and students: “Homo as an Indefinite Pronoun in Italian” by 
C. B. Brown, Vanderbilt University; “Legaré, a Classicist of the Old 
South” by Linda Rhea, Ward-Belmont; “A Spanish Translator of 
Pindar” by Joseph S. Callaway, University of Chattanooga; “A Phil- 
ologian Among Scientists” by A. W. McWhorter, University of Tennes- 
see; “Objectives toward Which Latin Teachers Are Working” by Mary 
Morgan, Franklin High School; “Roma Aeterna” (J/lustrated) by H. J. 
Bassett, Southwestern; “The Classics and Freshman English” by John 
B. Emperor, University of Tennessee; “The Law of Treason in the 
Later Roman Empire” by Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt University; “The 
Relative Importance of Historical Facts in Breviaries” by Arthur H. 
Moser, University of Tennessee; “Cicero’s Letters” by Lillian G. Pat- 
ton, Chattanooga High School; “Fors Fortuna” by C. E. Little, George 
Peabody College for Teachers; “Comments on Plato’s Theaetetus and 
Sophists” by George B. Hussey, Maryville College; “The Calendar” by 
James A. Robins, Vanderbilt University; and “The Consolatio ad 
Liviam” by R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University. 

Officers elected for 1933-34 were Ellene Ransom, Ward-Belmont 
School, president; George M. Baker, University of the South, vice- 
president; and Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, secretary- 
treasurer. 


John Parker Showerman 

Friends of Professor Grant Showerman will condole with him in the 
loss of his son, John Parker Showerman, who with Stoic deliberateness 
put an end to his life in Trenton, N. J., on March 25, 1933. For two 
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years he had been a successful teacher of the classics in the Kent School 
at Kent, Conn., and had recently collaborated with Professor Sturtevant 
in an edition of Plautus’ Pseudolus. A portion of the wonderful letter 
which he wrote just before the end, worthy of a place in the literature 
of Stoicism, is here reproduced with his father’s permission: 


DEAR, DEAR PEOPLE AT HOME: 

This is all of me, and I can’t understand why it had to be this way. 

Last fall I discovered in New York that I had had for perhaps many 
years a malignant tumor of the brain, and that an operation would 
no longer be anything but mortal. I cannot tell you how it disheartened 
and terrorized me; but I could not bear to let anyone know of it and 
let them regard and pity me as an invalid whose use in the world would 
soon be past. I determined to fight out the year to the last straw; but 
it is God’s will that I never live to see the summer. My condition grew 
worse, and more quickly than I hoped, and I have tried so hard not to 
complain, even to you. Paralysing shell-shock headaches almost every 
day and startling failings of memory and eyesight brought on a psycho- 
pathic state that has worn out my nerves completely, and increasing 
sleeplessness with mental torture because of my disability has physically 
exhausted me. I have not been fit for my work for almost two months, 
and I don’t know whether my mind and reason are at all right any more. 
I have loved my work so much, and the boys have stuck by me so 
loyally and carried on so bravely, though I could never tell them. For 
over three weeks the sight of my right eye has been gone, and my other 
one has become in the past several days so dim that I can hardly see to 
write this. My last chance to fight the good fight has been taken away. 
I cannot bear to come home and enter an institution as a useless burden 
on the world and a grinding, palling ache to your hearts while I should 
wait around to die. I have become a derelict, and nevertheless I do not 
feel bitter at this turn of events in a life which has been so beautiful 
and so fortunate; God only knows why it has come about; my only 
solution, only deliverance is to calmly shoot myself tonight. I have 
learned to look upon my death as merely a removal of circumstances 
that cannot survive in this world. Do not sorrow for me, but look upon 
it also as this. You must go on with things as if I had never been —I 
cannot endure the thought of any grief of yours for me, for this world 
would not have to be if Fate did not wish it. 1 am so happy about this — 
that I can face God with a clean heart. Joun 
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DuckworTH, GEORGE EcKEL, Foreshadowing and Suspense in the Epics 
of Homer, Apollonius, and Vergil: Princeton, Princeton University 
Press (1933). Pp. 135. $1.50. 

Espinosa Porit, AuRELIO, Virgilio el Poeta y su Mision Providencial: 
Quito, Ecuador, Editorial Ecuatoriana (1932). Pp. xl+546. 
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RosE, J. Hottanp, The Mediterranean in the Ancient World: New 
York, Macmillan Co. (1933). Pp. xi+184. $2.25. 

Scott, KENNETH, AND OTHERS, Memoirs of the American Academy in 
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Wess, L. W., AND Otuers, High School Curriculum Reorganization: 
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1 Including books received at the Editorial Office of the CLAssiIcAL JouRNAL 
in Iowa City, Ia. 
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Dialogues (Rev.), 538 

Dido (Atherton), 114 

Diefenbacher, Laura M., Connecting 
the English with the Latin Con- 
jugation (Hints), 149 

Dingus, Mrs. William, 
Latin Teachers One 
Years Ago (Hints), 551 

Discovery of the Ancient World (Bur- 
ton), 451 

Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Tay- 
lor), 618 

Dobson, J. F., Ancient Education and 
Its Meaning to Us (Rev.), 539 

Domaszewski’s Rangordnung des Ro6- 
mischen Heeres, 209 

Dorjahn, Alfred P., Reviews: Leaf’s 
Autobiography, 454 


Hints for 
Hundred 
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Dorjahan, Alfred P., Continued. 
Shipley’s Papers on Classical Sub- 
jects in Honor of John Max 
Wulfing, 218 
Drom, Margaret, Tres Ursi (Hints), 
629 
Duncan, Thomas S., Roman Restora- 
tion of Coins, 219 


Early Age of Greece (Ridgeway), 460 
Early History of Greece (Hopkins), 
140 
Economic Collapse of the Roman Em- 
pire (West), 96 
Education in the Early Empire, 670 
Editorials 
A Request for Changed Addresses, 
482 
Annual Meeting at Williamsburg, 
401; 641 
Are You Guilty? (R. C. F.), 321 
Business Side of the Classical Asso- 
ciation (Dunham), 163 
Change in Editorship (J. O. Lof- 
berg), 1 
His Voice Yet Speaketh, 483 
John Oscar Lofberg (Bonner), 241 
Our Message in a Time of Depres- 
sion (Flickinger), 561 
Penny Wise, Pound Foolish (R. C. 
F.), 481 
Professor Lofberg’s Illness (R. C. 
F.), 161 
Suggestions to Contributors, 322 
The College Student and the Journal 
(J. O. L.), 81 
The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, 
401; 641 
Effect of the Classical Investigation 
upon Latin Courses (Land), 179 
Egyptian University (Waddell), 489 
Einarson, Benedict, Horace, Epistles 
1, 20, 14-16, 611 
Elegiac Poets, Romance in, 613 
Ellis, Willis A., Horace and His Bi- 
millennium, 643 


Ellis, Willis A., Continued. 
Review: Johnston’s Private Life of 
the Romans,? 132 
Word Ancestry (Hints), Ex-, 64 
Facere, 310 
Fiscus, 390 
Lapis, Calculus, etc., 549 
Ponere, 633 
Sentire, 232 
Venum, Vetus, Metus, 699 
Engle, Bernice S., Post-Election Notes, 
427 
Ensign, Forest C., Review: Dobson's 
Ancient Education and Its Mean- 
ing to Us, 539 
Espinosa Polit, Aurelio, 677 
Eternal Triangle, First Century B.C. 
(Gordon), 574 
Euripides’ Alcestis at Chapel Hill, 238 
Electra at College of St. Elizabeth, 
79 
Hippolytus at Vassar College, 80 
Trojan Women at Randolph-Macon, 
638 
Everybody's Plutarch (Bond), 144 
Excavations in Egypt, 493 


Fire, Vergil’s Treatment of, 597 
“First Triumvirate,” 371 
Flickinger, Roy C., Annual Meeting at 
Williamsburg (Editorial), 641 
Are You Guilty? (Editorial), 321 
Our Message in a Time of Depres- 
sion (Editorial), 561 
Penny Wise, Pound Foolish (Edi- 
torial), 481 
Professor Lofberg’s 
torial), 161 
The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
(Editorial), 401; 641 
Magma, 707 
Reviews: Allinson’s 
and Letters®, 143 
Bond’s Everybody's Plutarch, 144 
Burn’s The Romans in Britain, 141 
Norwood’s Greek Comedy, 47 


Illness (Edi- 


Greek Lands 
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Flickinger, Roy C., Continued. 
Randall-Maclver’s Greek Cities in 
Italy and Sicily, 143 
West’s Roman Britain, 141 
Terence and Menander Once More, 
515 
Flickinger, Minnie Keys, Review: 
Klein’s Child Life in Greek Art, 
305 
Forbes, Clarence A., Ancient Univer- 
sities and Student Life, 413 
Fordyce, C. J., Plays on Names in 
Greek, 290 
Puns on Names in Greek, 44 
Form of the Epistle in Horace, 140 
Fourth Latin (Carlisle and Richard- 
son), 291 
Frank, Tenney, Obituary of Wilfred 
P. Mustard, 237 
Some Aspects of Social Behavior in 
Ancient Rome (Rev.), 222 
Fraser, A. D., Review: Beazley and 
Ashmole’s Greek Sculpture and 
Painting at the End of the Hellen- 
istic Period, 546 
The Origin of Aeolus, 364 
Fraser, George, Plan of Roman Bath 
at Leptis Magna, 373 
Frazer, Sir James G., Ovid’s Fasti 
(Rev.), 220 
Frontinus, Military Writer, 663 


Gaenssle, Carl, How Dead Is Latin? 
497 

Gangster in Roman Politics (Marsh), 
168 

Gardner, Dorothy, Reference Books 
and Topics for a Cicero Class 
(Hints), 67 

Gay, Maude Culbertson, A Classical 
Museum in a High School, 484 

Glass, Francis, Vita Washingtonii, 
407; 551 

Glass, Manufacture of, in Antiquity, 
100 


Glover, T. R., Greek Byways (Rev.) 
375 

Going, William, “After Studying Ver- 
gil,” 471 

Gold, Supply of in the Empire, 103 

Golliher, Wilna, Material for Bulletin 
Boards (Hints), 64 

Gordon, Hattie L., The Eternal Tri- 
angle, First Century B. c., 574 

Graves, Hazelmoore, Adverbs (Hints), 
149 

Greek Acrostics from Hermopolis, 494 

Greek and Roman Honorific Months 
(Scott), 140 

Greek Art, Review of, 431 

Greek Byways (Glover), 375 

Greek Cities in Italy and Sicily (Ran- 
dall-MaclIver), 143 

Greek Comedy (Norwood), 47 

Greek-English Lexicon, Part 5, Re- 
vised (Liddell and Scott), 54 

Greek Humanism (DeWitt), 263 

Greek Lands and Letters® (Allinson), 
143 

Greek Language (Atkinson), 458 

Greek Sculpture and Painting to the 
End of the Hellenistic Period 
(Beazley and Ashmole), 546 

Greek Vases in the Museum of the 
American Academy, 372 

Grether, Gertrude, Review: Taylor’s 
Divinity of the Roman Emperor, 
618 

Grose-Hodge, H., Murder at Larinum 
(Rev.), 385 

Guests, Entertainment of, 197 

Guinagh, Kevin, The Unpaid Teacher 
of Antiquity, 366 

The Vicennalia in Lactantius, 449 

Gummere, John F., Marking of Cer- 
tain Vowel Quantities in Elemen- 
tary Latin Texts (Hints), 65 

Review: Carlisle and Richardson’s 
Fourth Latin, 291 

Gummere, Richard M., Cicero in the 

State House, 323 
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Gummere, Richard M., Continued. 
Review: Basore’s Seneca, Moral Es- 
says, 216 
Guyles, Calla A., Translating Thought 
Not Words, 700 
Gwynn, J. Minor, Review: Wedeck’s 
Third Year Latin, 55 


Hahn, E. Adelaide, Coordination of 
Non-Coordinate Elements in V er- 
gil (Rev.), 465 
Haight, Elizabeth Hazelton, Romance 
in the Latin Elegiac Poets (Rev.), 
613 
Hail, Vergil’s Treatment of, 595 
Hake, W. H., Latin Notebook (Hints), 
702 
Hall, Gladys C., Latin in the School 
Assembly (Hints), 146 
Harmon, A. M., Greek Vases in the 
Museum of the American Acad- 
emy, 372 
Harrop, Arthur Henry, Is Caesar’s De 
Bello Gallico Dry? 579 
Woodrow Wilson, Socrates, 
Critobulus, 130 
Helen (White), 112 
Henderson, Margaret R., Vocabulary 
Review Exercise (Hints), 230 
Hero of Alexandria, Military Writer, 
660 
Herodotus Verified, 135 
Hesperia, Journal of the American 
School at Athens, 78 
Hess, Mary L., Sight 
(Hints), 71 
Hewitt, Joseph William, Review: Law- 
son’s Agamemnon of Aeschylus, 
686 
Hicks, Charles R., On Aims of College 
Education, 476 
Hints for Teachers 
A Hypodermic for a Languid Class, 
704 
Acta Latina of Central State Teach- 


and 


Translation 





Hints for Teachers Continued. 

ers College at Edmond, Okla., 
233 

Additional Suggestions for the Ver- 
gil Teacher, 311 

Adverbs, 149 

Analyzing English-Latin Sentences, 
308 

Are Hints a Latin Playground? 387 

Auxilium Latinum, 629 

Boswell, Johnson, and Macaulay, 553 

Christmas Program, 312 

Cicero, Catiline, and Caesar, 556 

Connecting the English with the 
Latin Conjugation, 149 

Conversational Latin, 64 

Derivatives, 311; 468. See also Word 
Ancestry. 

Does Cicero Live in Shorewood High 
School? 307 

Drill Work, 63 

Duris Laboribus Perfectis, 229 

Experiment in Prose Composition, 
145 

Hints for Latin Teachers One Hun- 
dred Years Ago, 551 

Historical Background, 390 

How Italians Pronounce Latin, 701 

“T Can’t” People, 64 

Interrogationes, 632 

Kalendarium Romanum, 553 

Lantern Slides, 631 

Latin and the Pronunciation of Eng- 
lish, 391 

Latin Clubs, 69; 234; 704 

Latin in Actual Use, 148 

Latin in the School Assembly, 146 

Latin Mottoes Poster, 467 

Latin Notebook, 467 ; 702 

Latin Program for the 
School, 309 

Latin Reading Club at a Boys’ Day 
School, 704 

Latin Songs, Bibliography, 470 

Magister, De Hoc Verbo Ervravit, 
470 


Whole 
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Hints for Teachers Continued. 

Making the Assignment, 63 

Map of Rome, 699 

Marking of Vowel Quantities in Ele- 
mentary Texts, 65 

Mastery of Paradigms, 550 

Material for Bulletin Boards, 64; 
468 

Musa Mihi Causas Memora, 471 

Notebooks, 467; 702 

Pictures New and Old, 309 

Popular Songs as Composition Ma- 

terial, 703 

Posters, 64; 468 

Procedure in the Roman Senate, 472 

Pronunciation, 63; 699 

Pupils’ Suggestions for Derivative 
Study, 468 

Questioning on Lesson, 63 

Reference Books and Topics for a 
Cicero Class, 67 

Scheme for the Classes of a Gram- 
mar School according to Bos- 
well, 554 

Scrapbooks, 312 

Semester Examinations, 633 

Shall We Speak Latin? 469 

Sight Reading Test, 233 

Sight Translation, 63; 71 

Sihler’s Cicero of Arpinum, 391 

Standardized Tests, 228 

Starting Right, 62 

St. Valentine’s Project, 703 

Suggestion for Reading Latin as 
Latin, 147 

Suggestion for Teaching a New Vo- 
cabulary, 148 

Teaching of Latin Prose Composi- 
tion, 145; 313; 703 

The Indirect Object, 308 

The Mount Olympians, 311 

The Tester Tested, 153 

The Tiber Times, 153 

To Reduce Vocabulary-Thumbing, 
388 


Hints for Teachers Continued. 
Translating Thought Not Words, 700 
Tres Ursi, 629 
Value of Contracts in Latin, 150 
Vocabulary Review Exercise, 230 
Were the Romans Different? 227; 

392; 552; 631 
Who’s Who, 232 
Word Ancestry, Ex-Compounds, 64 
Facere, 310 
Fiscus, 390 
Lapis, Calculus, etc., 549 
Ponere, 633 
Sentire, 232 
Venum, Vetus, Metus, 699 
Working out Sentences, 308 
Writing out Translations, 229 
Historical Fiction for the High-School 
Class (Wilson), 107 
History of Later Greek Literature 
(Wright), 693 
Hitchcock, L. S., Selective Topogra- 
phy, 505 
Hollingsworth, J. E., Review: Peder- 
sen’s Linguistic Science in the 
Nineteenth Century, 378 
Homer’s Epithets (Rambo), 128 
Homer, Odyssey, Shaw’s Translation, 
533 
Homer, Penelope’s Intelligence, 207 
Homer’s Similes (Rambo), 22 
Homer, The Odyssey Translated in 
Verse (Mackail), 544 

Honorific Months, 140 

Hopkins, Clark, The Early History of 
Greece, 140 

Horace and Eugene Field, 649 

Horace and His Bimillennium (Ellis), 
643 

Horace, “Bandusian Spring” Trans- 
lated by Showerman, 651 

Horace, Epistles 1, 20, 14-16 (Ejinar- 
son), 611 

Horace, Form of the Epistle, 140 

Horace, Influence on English Writers, 
654 





i as 
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Horace, Odes, Translations (Butler), 
377 

Horace’s Sabine Villa, Restoration, 
373 

Horse Emblem at Troy, 259 

Hortensius, Cato, and Marcia, 574 

Hospites Venturi (Johnston), 197 

How Dead Is Latin? (Gaenssle), 497 

Hutchinson, Mark E., Reviews : Grose- 
Hodge’s Murder at Larinum, 385 

McDaniel’s The Poems of Catullus, 
536 


Illegal Use of Copyright Material in 
Books, 321 

Illiteracy in Oxyrhynchus and Its En- 
virons (Schneider), 670 

Industries in the Roman Empire, 98 

Is Caesar’s De Bello Gallico Dry? 
(Harrop), 579 

Israelites’ Use of Iron, 135 


John Max Wulfing, the Man and the 
Scholar (Throop), 218 
Johnson, B. Kenneth, The “Terme 
Nuove” at Ostia, 373 
Johnson, Harriet Dale, Obituary, 79 
Johnston, Harold Whetstone, Private 
Life of the Romans? (Rev.), 132 
Johnston, Mary, Hospites Venturi, 197 
Jones, Francis L., Were the Romans 
Different? (Hints), 392 
Julius Caesar (Buchan), 452 
Jupiter Elicius, A New Interpretation, 
372 
Jury, Jessie B., Analyzing English- 
Latin Sentences (Hints), 308 
Derivatives (Hints), 311 
Historical Background (Hints), 390 
Standardized Tests (Hints), 228 


Keith, Arthur L., Nature-Imagery in 
Vergil’s Aeneid, 591 

Kenny, Margaret, Those Surprising 
Georgics, 243 

Kent, Roland G., Reviews: Associa- 


Kent, Roland G., Continued. 
tion Guillaume Budé, Congrés de 
Nimes, 620 
Atkinson’s Greek Language, 458 
Keys, Minnie, Review: Klein’s Child 
Life in Greek Art, 305 
Kirby, Ruth Y., Latin Mottoes Poster 
(Hints), 467 
Scrapbooks (Hints), 312 
Kiser, Fannybelle, Duris Laboribus 
Perfectis (Hints), 229 
Magister, de Hoc Verbo Erravit 
(Hints), 470 
Klein, Anita E., Child Life in Greek 
Art (Rev.), 305 
Knight, W. F. J., The Wooden Horse 
at the Gate of Troy, 254 
Knope, Wilma, A Latin Program for 
the Whole School (Hints), 309 
Korfmacher, William Charles, Persius 
as a Literary Critic, 276 


La Rima en la Antigue Poesia Clasica 
Romana (Davalos), 50 

Lactantius on the Vicennalia, 449 

Land, George A., The Effect of the 
Classical Investigation upon Latin 
Courses in Schools Preparing for 
College, 179 

Larsen, Jakob A. O., Review: O'Neill's 
Ancient Cortnth, 384 

Latin: A College Leaven (Tomson), 
523 

Latin as Fetish (Poynter), 4 

Latin Element in Shakespeare and the 
Bible (Smith), 224 

Latin Songs, Bibliography, 470 

Lawler, Lillian B., Beginnings and 
Endings, 347 

Lawson, J. C., The Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus (Rev.), 686 

Leaf, Walter, Some Chapters of an 
Autobiography, with a Memoir by 
Charlotte M. Leaf (Rev.), 454 

Lemke, Ruth, Sight Reading Test 
(Hints), 233 
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Leptis Magna, Roman Bath, 373 
Lex Data of the Roman Republic as a 
Precedent for the Legislation of 
the Princeps (McFayden), 219 
Liddell, Henry George, and Scott, Rob- 
ert, A Greek-English Lexicon, 
Part 5, Revised (Rev.), 54 
Linforth, Ivan M., Review: Wright’s 
History of Later Greek Literature, 
693 
Linguistic Science in the Nineteenth 
Century (Pedersen), 378 
Lippmann, Walter, On Standards of 
Excellence, 395 
Little, Charles E., Review: Yale 
Classical Studies, 139 
Loeb Library 
Basore’s Seneca, Moral Essays, 216 
Frazer’s Ovid’s Fasti, 220 
Nixon’s Plautus, Vol. IV, 615 
Lofberg, J. O., Change in Editorship 
(Editorial), 1 
Obituary (Bonner), 241 
Posthumous Editorial, 483 
The College Student and the Jour- 
NAL (Editorial), 81 
Lord, Louis E., A Translation of the 
Orpheus of Angelo Politian and 
the Aminta of Torquato Tasso 
(Rev.), 211 
Reviews: Burton’s Discovery of the 
Ancient World, 451 
Butler’s The Odes of Horace, 377 
Cook’s Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, Vol. IX, 683 
Glover’s Greek Byways, 375 
Haight’s Romance in the Latin 
Elegiac Poets, 613 
Shaw’s The Odyssey of Homer, 
533 
Showerman’s Rome and the Rom- 
ans, A Survey and Interpre- 
tation, 59 
Lovell, Isabel, Stories in Stone from 
the Roman Forum, 115 


Macaulay’s Fragments of a Roman 
Tale, 556 
Macaulay’s On the Athenian Orators, 
555 
MacDonald, Helen S., Kalendarium 
Romanum, 553 
Mackail, J. W., The Odyssey Trans- 
lated in Verse (Rev.), 544 
Magma 
Burton Rascoe’s Titans of Litera- 
ture, 709 
Greek Limericks, 709 
Index Aristophaneus Again, 707 
Schiller and Homer, 713 
Semasiological Note, 708 
Solon and John Richard Green, 707 
Magoffin, Ralph Van Deman, Review: 
Petrie’s Seventy Years in Archae- 
ology, 133 
Marsh, Frank Burr, Alcibiades and 
the Persian Alliance, 12 
The Gangster in Roman Politics, 168 
Martial’s Epigrams, Excerpts in Hints, 
392 
Martin Classical Lectures: Frank’s 
Some Aspects of Social Behavior 
in Ancient Rome, 222 
McCartney, Eugene, On Dating Events 
by Vegetation Periods, 530 
Reviews: Frazer’s Ovid’s Fasti, 220 
Memoirs of the American Acad- 
emy in Rome, 371 
Shouting That Killed Birds, 369 
McCracken, George, The Originality 
of the Copa, 124 
McDaniel, W. B., The Poems of Ca- 
tullus (Rev.), 536 
McDonald, Irving T., René Rapin, 
Seventeenth-Century Vergilian, 
116 
McFayden, Donald, The Lex Data of 
the Roman Republic as a Prece- 
dent for the Legislation of the 
Princeps, 219 
Mediaeval Analogies to the Latin Situ- 
ation, 337 
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Mediaeval Handbook on Education, 82 
Memoirs of the American Academy in 
Rome, Vol. X (Rev.), 371 
Menander and Terence (Flickinger), 
515 
Meritt, Benjamin Dean, Athenian 
Financial Documents. of the Fifth 
Century (Rev.), 696 
Military Writers, Ancient (Spauld- 
ing), 657 
Miller, Walter, Daedalus and Thespis 
(Rev.), 691 
Milleson, Helen K., A St. Valentine’s 
Project (Hints), 703 
Milo and Clodius, 173 
Mississippi Latin Tournament, 478 
Mitchison, Naomi, The Conquered, 110 
Moby Dick and the Phaedo (Couch), 
367 
Morris, E. P., The Form of the Epistle 
in Horace, 140 
Muller, Henri F. and Taylor, Pauline, 
A Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin 
(Rev.), 622 
Murder at Larinum (Grose-Hodge), 
385 
Mure, G. R. G., Aristotle (Rev.), 300 
Muretus on the Classics, 343 
Murley, Clyde, Reviews: Adam’s The 
Teacher's Many Parts, 464 
Hahn’s Coordination of Non-Coordi- 
nate Elements in V ergil, 465 
Mustard, Wilfred Pirt, Obituary, 237 
Mycenaean Origins of Greek Mythol- 
ogy (Nilsson), 380 
Nature-Imagery in Vergil’s Aeneid 
(Keith), 591 
Nilsson, Martin P., The Mycenaean 
Origins of Greek Mythology 
(Rev.), 380 
Nixon, Paul, Plautus (Rev.), 615 
Norwood, Gilbert, Greek Comedy 
(Rev.), 47 
On the Art of Terence, 515 
Plautus and Terence (Rev.), 213 


Notes 

’"Aoxh, Kax@v (Couch), 287 

Cicero, Seneca, and the Newspaper 
Man (Spaeth), 680 

Dating Events by Vegetation Periods 
(McCartney), 530 

Downfall of the Roman Empire 
(Sanders), 209 

Horace, Epistles 1, 20, 14-16 (Einar- 


son), 611 
Moby Dick and the Phaedo (Couch), 
367 


On Homer’s Epithets (Rambo), 128 

On the Word Vitulamen (Basil), 612 

On Vergil, Aeneid 1x, 347 f£. (Reb- 
ert), 679 

Origin of Aeolus (Fraser), 364 

Ilegigewv II nveddxeva (Bill), 207 

Plays on Names in Greek (Fordyce), 
290 

Puns on Names in Greek (Fordyce), 
44 

Roman Parallel to the English 
Maundy Customs (Priest), 366 

Shouting That Killed Birds (Mc- 
Cartney), 369 

Unpaid Teacher of Antiquity (Guin- 
agh), 366 

Vicennalia in Lactantius (Guinagh), 
449 

Woodrow Wilson, Socrates, 
Critobulus (Harrop), 130 

Nutting, H. C., Were the Romans Dif- 
ferent (Hints), 227; 631 


and 


Obituary. See under Current Events. 
Odyssey of Homer (Shaw), 533 
Odyssey Translated in Verse (Mac- 


kail), 544 
Oldfather, W. A., Reviews: Nilsson’s 
Mycenaean Origins of Greek 


Mythology, 380 
Ridgeway’s Early Age of Greece, 460 
Oliver, James H., The Augustan Po- 
merium, 373 
‘Opordto in Inscription at Tuna, 494 
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O’Neill, J. G., Ancient Corinth with a 
Topographical Sketch of the 
Corinthia, Part I: From the Earli- 
est Times to 404 B. C. (Rev.), 384 

On Land and Sea with Caesar (Wells), 
108 

Originality of the Copa (McCracken), 
124 

Ostia, Terme Nuove, 373 

Our Debt to Greece and Rome 

Norwood’s Plautus and Terence, 213 

Our Message in a Time of Depression 
(Flickinger), 561 

Ovid’s Fasti (Frazer), 220 

Oxyrhynchus, Illiteracy in, 670 


Palladas on Pay of Teachers, 366 

Papers on Classical Subjects in Mem- 
ory of John Max Wulfing (Ship- 
ley), 218 

Parchment Contract of Loan from 
Dura-Europus (Rostovtzeff and 
Welles), 139 

Pedersen, Holger, Linguistic Science 
in the Nineteenth Century (Rev.), 
378 

Pemberton, Robert E. K., Advocatus 
Diaboli—A Defense of the Rhe- 
torical Education, 32 

Persius as a Literary Critic (Korf- 
macher), 276 

Personal Items. 
Events. 

Peters, Emma, Relation of Tests to 
Improvement of Instruction, 187 


See under Current 


Peterson, Gilbert C., Colometry 
(Hints), 701 
Petrie, Flinders, Seventy Years in 


Archaeology (Rev.), 133 

Phidias’ Statue of Zeus at Olympia, 
435 

Philo of Byzantium, Military Writer, 
660 

Pierce, Lucile, Latin Clubs (Hints), 
234 
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Plato and His Dialogues (Dickinson), 
538 
Plato, Phaedo 109 C, 367 
Plautus and Terence (Norwood), 213 
Plautus, Entertainment of a Traveler, 
204 
Plautus (Nixon), 615 
Plays on Names in Greek (Fordyce), 
290 
Plutarch’s Lives (Bond), 144 
Poems of Catullus (McDaniel), 536 
Polit, Aurelio Espinosa, “Preleccién 
Virgiliana segun el Ratio Studi- 
orum,” 677 
Politian, Angelo, Orpheus, Translation 
by Lord, 211 
Polybius, Military Writer, 661 
Pomerium, The Augustan, 373 
Pompeian Studies (Van Buren), 371 
Porsoniana (Preston), 361 
Posidonius, Profesor of Philosophy at 
Rhodes, 415 
Post, Edwin, Obituary, 316 
Post, L. A., On Terence and Menan- 
der, 516 
Post-Election Notes (Engle), 427 
Potter, Franklin H., Index to Volume 
xxvi, 719 
Reviews: Muller and Taylor’s Chres- 
tomathy of Vulgar Latin, 622 


Tucker’s Concise Etymological 
Dictionary of Latin, 49 
Poynter, Horace Martin, Latin as 

Fetish, 4 


Prescott, Henry W., Review: Nor- 
wood’s Plautus and Terence, 213 

Preston, Etta S., Porsoniana, 361; 709 

Price, Thomas D., A Restoration of 
“Horace’s” Sabine Villa, 373 

Priest, Maud B., Roman Parallel to 
the English Maundy Customs, 366 

Private Life of the Romans? (John- 
ston), 132 

Puns on Names in Greek (Fordyce), 
44 
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Quintilian on Dictation, 552 
Quintilian (Rhetorical Education), 32 
Quintus Cicero and His Son, 441 


Rambo, Eleanor F., On Homer’s Epi- 
thets, 128 
On Homer’s Similes, 22 
Randall-MacIver, David, Greek Cities 
in Italy and Sicily (Rev.), 143 
Rascoe, Burton, Titans of Literature, 
709 
Rebert, Homer F., On Vergil, Aeneid 
1x, 347, 679 
Recent Books, 159; 319, 399; 479; 559; 
639; 718 
Reflection of 
(Couch), 431 
Relation of Tests to Improvement of 
Instruction (Peters), 187 
Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman 
World (Angus), 136 
René Rapin, Seventeenth-Century Ver- 
gilian (McDonald), 116 
Reviews 
Adam’s The Teacher's Many Parts 
(Murley), 464 
Allinson’s Greek Lands and Let- 
ters’ (Flickinger), 143 


Character in Art 


Angus’ Religious Quests of the 
Graeco-Roman World (Spen- 
cer), 136 

Atkinson’s Greek Language (Kent), 
458 

Basore’s Seneca, Moral Essays 


(Gummere), 216 

Beasley and Ashmole’s Greek Sculp- 
ture and Painting to the End of 
the Hellenistic Period (Fraser), 


546 

Bond’s Everybody's Plutarch (Flick- 
inger), 144 

Buchan’s Julius Caesar (Walker), 
452 

Burn’s The Romans in Britain 


(Flickinger), 141 
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Reviews Continued. 

Burton’s Discovery of the Ancient 
World (Lord), 451 

Butler’s The Odes of Horace (Lord), 
377 
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is organized for the purpose of encouraging the development of the 
study of the classics; to provide a means of intercommmunication 


between teachers of the classics, whether in the secondary schools, 


in the colleges, or in the universities of the territory it covers; and 
generally to promote a unity of thought and action in the broad 
field of classical teaching. Membership in the Association is open 
to all teachers of the classics and to other individuals interested in 
classical studies who reside in the territory covered by the Asso- 
ciation. The membership fee of $2.00 per year includes subscription 
to the Crassical, Journat; the regular subscription price is $2.50 
per year. The value of the Journat, which is the official publication 
of the Association, to those interested in the classics, either as 
students or as teachers, cannot be measured by the annual outlay. The 
advantages involved in this offer therefore appeal strongly to those 
who find themselves in these groups. 


Application for membership in the Association should be made 
to the Vice-President of the state in which the applicant resides 
(see list on the inside of the back cover) or to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Association. 


A plan of cooperation has beer: perfected with the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England and the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States. See the inside of the front cover for directions relating to 
applications for membership. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South will be held with Colorado College at Colo- 
rado Springs on March 29-31, 1934. 
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